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American tducation the 


While allied armies occupy land 
beyond the seas and reconversion be- 
comes the watchword of industry al 
home, the never-ceasing problems of 
social reconstruction grow apace. Peo- 
ple in war-torn regions need spiritual 
and emotional inspiration and devel- 
opment al the same time that they re- 
quire physical care and simple main- 
tenance needs. The tasks of nursing 
the war scars of a world are not tasks 
for meteoric dazzle, brilliance, and 
dispatch; rather they require a con- 
tinued slow, patient, care of human 
needs and human 
understandings. 

The impact of 
world unity resulting 
from allied military 
force has strength. 
ened the social curi- 
osities and whetted 
the intellectual appe- 
lites of those who 
direct 


experience with the 


would have 


problems of living 
and working in other 
lands. The world 
grows smaller, and 
compactness breeds a 
unity born of common needs and com- 
mon intent. For remaining occupation 
troops, America has its GI Universi- 
ties, where educational leaders are 
transplanting native philosophies and 
cultures on a foreign soil; and in the 
non-military world, exchange fellow- 
ships for scholars and teachers are 


flourishing once again. 


Problems of education on the Unit- 
ed States mainland have presented 
many facets for analysis and study. 
Patterns of needs in local and region- 
al areas have determined clearly de- 
fined, well-structured programs, and 
constant study of changing needs has 
resulted in frequent, careful revision. 
The Constitution of the United States 
reserved to the individual states the 


right to legislate their way to educa- 
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lional freedom, and thus there has de- 
veloped mobility and flexibility in 
state planning. 

But the problems and responsibil- 
ties of the United States are not re- 
stricted to the mainland. The territor- 
ies which fly the Stars and Stripes lie 
in both oceans; they have similar 
needs for a trained and alert cilizenry 
as do the states on the coast; and ter- 
ritorial integrity and solidarity offer to 
the mainland an added strength of SO- 
1941, 


Pearl Harbor became a key outpost of 


cial resources. On December (, 


the United States in its proud posses- 


sions in the Pacific, and the peaceful 
solitude of the Islands was broken 
with the crash of bursting bombs. The 
Territory of Hawaii was the first to 
taste the bitterness of enemy attack, 
yet many mainlanders knew little of 
the Islands except as a favored vaca- 
tion land and a major source of the 
popular pineapple. 

The Territory which qave siqnifi- 
canl defense and support to its coun- 
iry in the days following Pearl Har- 
bor considers its educational program 
an tmportant reason for its unanimity 
of action and its social cohesiveness 
in that period of crisis. Its teachers 
are trained on the Island, so that they 
may have a full understanding of 


local problems, although teacher-ex- 


change and travel on the mainland is 
encouraged for its reciprocal, cultural 
and professional advantages. Its cur- 
rent schools for the many have devel- 
oped from ils early schools for the 
lew. 

In Hawaii, the social setting serves 
lo emphasize a necessary implementa 
lion of a philosophy of individual dif- 
ferences. Ethnic groups are many, and 
from this heterogeneity proceeds a 
multi lanquage problem. as well as a 
need lor an integrative process for 
traditions and mores from many parts 
of the world. Its schools have survived 
changing forms of government, from 
the feudal monarchy to present-day 
They have been devel- 
and 


Catholic missionaries, and, finally, by 


democrac y. 


oped, in turn, by Protestant 
public control of 
common schools un- 
der laws similar to 
those in many states 
of the mainland. 


The 
qram of public 


Island pro- 


schools provides for 
primary, elementary, 
and secondary edu- 
cation; for higher ed- 
ucation; and for vo- 
cational training. Its 
administration fol- 
lows an American 
pattern, with neces- 
sary deviations to al- 


low for specific local differences. 


Teacher education in Hawaii has 
developed in half a century from a 
departmental function in the Island 
high school to the major responsibilty, 
today, of Teachers College of the 
University. Its standards have been 
steadily raised, its student personnel 
has grown more highly selected, and 
opportunities for professional growth 
of Island teachers have increased. 

In the belief that an understanding 
of a territorial school system is impor- 
tant to general problems in education, 
the JourNAL is pleased to devote this 
issue to education in Hawaii. Main- 
landers will recognize many of their 
problems as mutual: many of their 
solutions may likewise be applicable 
to other locales. 
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Gregg Ml. Sinclair 


President 


University of Flawaii 


Mr. Sinclair has been president of 
the University of Hawaii since July, 
1942. Previous to that time he was 
Professor of English and Director ol 
the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity. 


Hawaii has been many things to 
many people. To the prewar tourist it 
has been a land of liquid-sunshine, 
music, the hula, and scenic attraction: 
to army and naval authority it has 
been America’s outpost of protection: 
to the American consumer it has been 
a source of sugar and the native home 
of pineapple; to the American edu- 
cator it has been the locus of one olf 
the most interesting social develop- 
ments under the American flag. Ha- 
waii has been —and is — all these 
and more; for in this little mid-Pacilic 
island area of 6,000 square miles may 
be found snow-capped mountains in 
the tropics, a vestige of indigenous 
Hawaii in villages nestled at the 
mouths of verdant valleys, large-scale 
commercialized agriculture, modern 
American cities, military establish- 
ments comparable to any in the world, 
and an American citizenry with ante- 
cedents in Europe, Asia, the Anti- 
podes, Pacific Oceana, and the Amer- 
icas. As an experiment in race rela- 
tions, where East meets West and the 
twain do meet, Hawaii's position in 
the American commonwealth of na- 
tions is unique. 

The assimilation of the polyglot 
population of Hawaii has been in 
process throughout its modern history. 
Its industrial leaders in the days of 
the trans-Pacilic fur trade and during 


the heyday of the whaling industry 
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were American. American missionar- 
ies brought to these islands more than 
the Christian 


duced the American way ol life, in- 


religion: they intro- 
cluding the concept of universal pub- 
lic education. Throughout the years 
of Hawaiian monarchy, the Islands 
became increasingly American. For 
lorly-seven years Hawaii has been 
American soil; under Territorial stat- 
us, it has assumed the burdens of 


statehood, but without the privileges 


I write no poem men's hearts to | 
thrill, | 

No song I sing to lift men s | 
souls; | 

To battle front, no soldiers lead: | 

In halls of state I boast no skill; 

I just teach school. 

I just teach school. But poet's 
thrill, 

And singer's joy. and _ soldier's 
fire, 

And statesman's power — all ~ 
all are mine; 

For in this little group where 
still 

I just teach school, 

Are poets, soldiers, statesmen- | 
all. 

I see them in the speaking eye, 

In face aglow with purpose 
strong, 

In straightened bodies, tense and 
tall, 

When I teach school. 

And they. uplifted, gaze intent 

On cherished heights they soon 
will reach. 

And mine the hands that led 
them on! 

And | inspired a therefore con- 
tent, 

I still teach school. 


— Anonymous 


of statehood. A_ plebiscite, taken in 
1040, produced convincing evidence 
that a large majority of Hawaii's citi- 
zens want and expect ultimate State- 
hood. Readiness is evidenced by the 
events subsequent to Pearl Harbor.” 
despite its large population ot Japan- 
ese ancestry, a generation and less re- 
moved from the Orient, no single jn. 
cident of sabotage or “‘lilth column” 
act has occured. the contrary, 
when military authority in 19495 made 
il possible lor Americans ol Japanese 
ancestry to volunteer for service, the 
response was nearly 10,000 volunteers. 
This was no accident. American So- 
cial institutions, including public ed- 
ucation, had paved the way. 
Important as Hawaii now is to our 
country, its position will be of even 
creater signilicance in the postwar 
world. The focus of world attention 
must, perforce, shilt from the Atlantic 
to the Pacilic. Her location predicates 
that Hawaii will be not only the 
center of trans-Pacilic commerce and 
travel, but the center of culture con- 
tact. The place and importance ol ed- 


ucation in such a setting is of signili- 


cance not only to the people of Ha- | 


waii, but to all Americans — indeed. 
to the entire world. 

This issue of the Journal will de- 
pict the development of American ed- 
ucation in Hawaii, its present-day 
provisions for public education, the 
place ol higher education, its program 
lor the education of teachers, and 
some ol its postwar educational needs 
and potentialities. This series of arti- 
cles is presented with the hope that 
they will contribute to a better under- 
appreciation among 


standing and 


American educators olf this integral 


part of the United States. Postwar | 


Hawaii will be less than forty-eigh 


hours from any part ol the world; its | 


location will make it. more than ever. 


a crossroads olf intercommunication 


and travel. Hawaii will continue to | 


be America’s bastion of western de- 
fense, cultural as well as military. 
Hawaii's school program is a mod: 


ern American public school program. 


The oraduates of Hawaii s schools | 


have never failed their Uncle Sam: 


they never will. 
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The 


Benjamin 0). Whist 


Dean of the Teachers College 


University of Hawai 


Dr. Wist has held his present posi- 
lion since the Teachers College was 
created in 1951. Earlier he had been 
president of the Territorial Normal 
School. His long professional back- 
ground permils him to speak with au- 
thority on the problems of teacher ed. 
ucation in Hawaii. For several years, 
biographical sketches of Dean Wist 
have been included in Wuo 
in AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


When, in the year 1900, Hawaii 
became an integral part of the United 
States as an incorporated territory, 
few changes were ellected in its pro- 
visions lor public education. The Ha- 
waiian public school system was al- 
ready American in character, even to 
the use of English as the language ol 
instruction. [he story of this develop- 
ment is unique in the annals of edu- 
cational history. It is a story of the 
discovery and breakup olf indigenous 
civilization, of exploitation, economic 
expansion, missionary ellort, political 
disturbance, transition in sovernment, 
immigration and miscegenation, and 
the social consequences of all of these. 
Hawaiian education is a panorama ol 
the part that formal education plays 
in reshaping the thinking and habits 
ol a people, and the manner in which 
public education develops under the 
and economic 


influence of social 


changes. 


Western civilization has been prone 
lo gauge quality or advancement in 
civilization in terms of likeness to its 
own mores and practices: it has failed 
lo recognize the existence of civiliza- 
tion in regions where man’s social or- 
ganization and material culture are 


totally dissimilar. Following explora- 
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tion and discovery, such regions have 
attracted the adventurer, the trader, 
the missionary, and, linally, represent- 
atives of government! from the outside 
world. Each in his own way has ex- 
ploited the native peoples and the 
economic resources: each has contrib- 
uted to the breakup ol the indigenous 
civilization. 

Such the 


Captain James Cook, who discovered 


was story of Hawaii. 
these islands in 1778, found living in 
the archipelago a population variously 
estimated at from 300,060 to 400,000 
—a people who for more than 1000 
years had had no contact with the 
outside world. Originally immigrants 
from Polynesian islands to the south, 
they brought with them the language. 
the traditions, the social and economic 
practices of an already well-estab- 
lished civilization. The Hawaii that 
Captain Cook found was anything 
but uncivilized, but he and those who 
followed him failed to recognize that 
civilization, and there followed a 
breakup of indigenous practices, with 
no adequate replacement ol new prac- 
tices or social controls so necessary to 
the maintenance of health, law and 


order, and economic sulliciency. 


Politically, the Islands had been 
the 
Great into a feudal kingdom. King 


consolidated by Kamehameha 
and chiefs were the hereditary rulers. 
A professional skilled artisan 
class maintained social control over 
the commoners by means of a multi- 
tude of taboos, intimately associated 
with religious practices. Agricultural 
and maritime occupalions were the 


basis for an economic system well or- 


ganized to support the population. 
Progress had been made in the field 
of science, both physical and biologi- 
The 


though unwritten, was fairly extensive 


cal. Hawaiian language, al- 
and its form caretully preserved. Edu 
cation was provided by private tutor- 
ing, apprenticeship, and even formal- 
ized schooling. Each of these practices 
was followed in terms of its effective- 
ness in meeting the goals sought. 

The tragedy of Hawaii lay in the 
failure of the uropeans and Ameri- 
cans, who came to the Islands in the 
early period subsequent to discovery, 
lo recognize the extent and quality of 
the existing civilization. There fol- 
lowed a period ol exploitation which 
reduced the native population by two- 
thirds in a period of forty vears, and 
which left those remaining without a 
religion, without the social controls of 
the erstwile taboos, without the resis- 
lance to imported disease, and with- 
out means to education for living in 
a new social pattern. 

Modern formal education had _ its 
beginnings in the Hawaiian Islands 
with the arrival of American mission- 
aries from New England. For the fol- 
lowing twenty years schooling was, 
almost exclusively, their prerogative, 
and tor twenty more years theirs was 
the dominant influence in the initia- 
tion and development of education 
under public control and support. 

Just prior to 1820 there was an or- 
sanization known as the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. Several Hawaiian youths who 
had found their way to the Atlantic 
seaboard attracted the attention of this 
eroup and were the incentive for the 
establishment in Cornwall, Connecti- 
cut, of a school which bore the name. 


School. 


The purpose of this school was the 


Foreign Mission Training 
training of persons who would return 
to their native lands as Christian mis- 
sionaries. Seven of the twelve young 
men enrolled were Hawaiians, the 
most promising of whom was Oboo- 
kiah. Less than two years after the 
founding of the school at Cornwall, 
Obookiah died. During the period of 


his attendance, however, he had oreat- 
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ly impressed his teachers and other 
leaders in the mission school with his 
piety and zeal ~ so much so that his 
influence was largely responsible for 
the decision to establish a Christian 
mission in Hawaii. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
missionaries were Calvinists and _ to 
them salvation was contingent upon 
ability to read the Bible. Schooling 
and printing were prerequisites to 
mission work; and, therefore, the first 
act of the missionaries, alter setting up 
their mission centers in various Island 
communities, was to establish schools. 
Without knowledge of Hawaiian, 
English was necessarily the first lan- 
guage of instruction. The first pupils 
were the chiefs, the Hawaiian youths 
from Cornwall attempting unsuccess- 
fully to serve as interpreters. The mis- 
sionaries soon realized that education 
and the missionary goal could he 
achieved only through the medium of 
their own language. With the assist- 
ance of a British missionary, Wil- 
liam Ellis, who had had many years 
ol experience in the Islands, and sev- 
eral Tahitians, who had visited Ha- 
waii in 1822, the Hawaiian langauge 
was committed to written form, and 
thus there developed one of the most 
interesting and unique experiments in 
the history of education. 

Set up in each of the mission cent- 
ers was a school for the training of 


While the 


prospective teachers, boys of twelve to 


native school teachers. 
sixteen years of age, were taught to 
read and to write, the mission press 
was busy printing material, mostly of 
a religious nature, for school use. 
When the teachers were “ready” they 
were sent out to open schools for the 
Hawaiian people. Supported by the 
chiefs, these schools attracted the at- 
tendance of almost the entire adult 
population: less than ten per cent of 
the enrollment were children. Within 
a decade the percentage of illiteracy 
in the Hawaiian Islands was below 
that of many European countries and 
American communities. 

The time came, however, in the 
early 1830's, when pupils caught up 
to their poorly prepared teachers. En- 
rollment in these adult schools 
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dropped in a single year from 30,000 
to 2,000. It was evident that lasting 
results could be attained only through 
the education of children and the bet- 
ler preparation of teachers. Therefore, 
the missionaries devoted their next 
efforts to the establishmen of special 
schools. The first of these was Lahai- 
luna High School, 


1831, at a time when there were per- 


established in 


haps less than twenty secondary 
schools in the United States bearing 
the name high school. A few years 
later, the Hilo Boarding School was 
designed and developed as a vocation- 
al school, a half century and more be- 
fore such curriculum emphasis became 


popular in American education. 


Another missionary school of this 
period was the Oahu Charity School, 
organized primarily for orphaned half- 
white wails, but a school which at- 
tracted attendance trom Spanish Cal- 
ifornia and Russian Kamchatka. A 
school for the sons and daughters of 
royalty, the Royal School, was also 
developed under missionary supervi- 
sion and control, as was one for the 
the 


selves, Punahou. Of these, and many 


children of missionaries them- 


other missionary-promoted schools, 
only two are still in operation: La- 
hainaluna is now a public poltytech- 
nic, co-educational high school; Pun- 
ahou is a well-known private elemen- 
lary and high school. 

Hawaii s system of public schools 
was established by law in 1840, and 
public education was patterned on 
American practice of that day. Its de- 
velopment during the early years was 
influenced by the New England mis- 
sionaries, and throughout the years 
of Hawaiian monarchy this public 
lic school system became increasingly 
American, despite opposition. 

During the 1830's, the discovery of 
sperm whales in western Pacific wa- 
ters brought to Hawaii a new econom- 
ic resource; but it also brought new 
capital, new personnel, and new prob- 
lems. The feudal political organiza- 
tion was an obstacle to economic de- 
velopment and resulted in problems 
of an international character with 
which Hawaiian rulers were unable 


lo cope. 


. > 


In their difficulties, Hawaiian ruler, 
turned to their Protestant missionary 
friends for help. A first step taken Was 
the establishment of constitutional 
government. Under the mahele (land. 
division), the feudal system of land 
control was supplanted by an agrar- 
ian system in harmony with Ameri. 
can-European practices. Constitution. 
al government predicated the desira. 
bility of universal public education, 
and laws were enacted for the estab. 
lishment of a public school System 
only eight days after the adoption of 
the constitution. 

There were other factors influential 
in the decision to set up provisions for 
public education. One of these Was 
the American depression of 1837 
which resulted in the withdrawal of 
much of the financial support of the 
Hawaiian mission. The Protestant 
missionaries were loath to give up the 
program they had so laboriously de- 
veloped, and they turned to public 
supported schools as a_ solution to 
their problem. Another factor was the 
spread of Catholicism and its paroch- 
ial schools. 

Catholic missionaries first came to 
Hawaii in 1827, but were expelled by 
the Hawaiian rulers who were by this 
time under the direct influence of the 


Protestant missionaries. The Catho- 


lics returned, however, and succeeded | 


in securing converts among the Ha- 
waiians. There followed several vears 
of persecution, culminating in the 
threat of French reprisals and a so- 
called declaration of religious toler- 
ance in 1839. The Protestant mission- 
ary group were gravely concerned over 
the rapid development of Catholicism 
and the spread of parochial schools. 


It occurred to them that by placing | 


the common schools under public con- 
trol they could not only secure needed 
financial support, but the Catholic 
thus automatically 


schools would 


cease to exist. It was their conviction | 


that they could continue to retain con- 
trol of public schooling. 
Hawaii s early school laws were 


strangely reminiscent of Massachu- 


setts’ first school laws of 1637-1642. 


Each community was charged with 


the responsibility of establishing 1 
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public school; attendance was made 
compulsory. but no provisions were 
effected to enforce attendance; further- 
more, there were no set provisions for 
financial support. School districts 
were set up on each of the islands; 
over each district there was appointed 
a “school agent. As professional 
head olf the system, a native Hawai- 
ian, David Malo, was made luna (su- 
perintendent). The licensing of teach- 
ers Was the prerogative of Lahaina- 
luna. the Protestant missionary school. 
Hawaii s early public school SySs- 
tem was public in name only. Mis- 
sionaries continued to operate and su- 
pervise the schools they had set up; 
support was sporadic and inadequae. 
There was continuous friction. And 
yet a start had been made and the very 
chase and contusion in the situation 
pointed to the inadequacies and short- 
comings which were in time corrected. 
During the early 1840's, the Ha- 
waiian government was being reor- 
ganized. There resulted the passage 
of acts which did away with feudal 
practices and with the religious char- 
acter of the first constitution. Under 
these acts, government was placed in 
charge of live departments, each with 
a minister to the Crown at its head. 
One of these was the 
Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. This 
move brought about 
the feature of central- 
ization of control 
over public educa- 
tion which re- 
mained to this day. 
The first Minister 
of Public Instruction 
was William Rich- 
ards, a Protestant 
missionary who had 
served previously as 
teacher of Hawaiian 
rulers. He died, how- 
ever, within the year, and was suc- 
ceeded by another Protestant mission- 
ary, Richard Armstrong. To him must 
be accorded credit for the early devel- 
opment of a public school system in 
harmony with American thought and 
practice. For thirteen vears, 1847- 


1860, he gave direction to the program 
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ol public instruction. Under his super- 
vision laws were enacted which 
placed schools on a tax-supported 
basis. a system was developed out of 
chaos and disorder, the issue of sec- 
tarianism was resolved, and laws were 
enacted which introduced English as 
the medium of instruction. The issues 
of religion and language were of such 
signiticance to later historical devel- 
opment that brief reference to each 
must be made. 

The Protestant missionaries had 
hoped that the establishment of pub- 
lic schooling would stifle the srowth 
of the Catholic schools. There devel- 
oped, instead, two types ol public 
schools — one under Catholic teach- 
ers, attended by children of the Cath- 
olic faith; the other under Protestant 
auspices. This situation was a source 
of continual annoyance and friction. 
Then, in 1850, Mormon missionaries 
had arrived, and four years later had 
made such headway that they, too, re- 
quested the establishment of public 
schools for Mormon children. It was 
obvious to Armstrong that the time 
had come to make Hawaiian public 
schools non-sectarian, and in 1834 he 
prevailed upon the Hawaiian legisla- 


ture to enact laws outlawing sectari- 
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anism in public education. 

Hawaii has always had a language 
problem. The New England mission- 
aries found it necessary to develop a 
written Hawaiian language, and early 
education under both missionary and 
public control was conducted through 


such medium. Hawaiian industrial 


development. however, placed a prem- 
ium upon a knowledge of English. 
There developed, in consequence, 
pressure for English in the schools 
lrom two sources: Hawaiian youth 
and industrialists. Opposed to its in- 
troduction were Hawaiian parents 
and the missionaries — the latter be- 
cause ol a fear for its demoralizing 
elect upon Hawaiian youth. Arm- 
strong considered it unwise to eHect a 
sudden transition from one language 
to another, and, therefore. laws were 
enacted in 1834 which authorized the 
establishment of “English-speaking” 
public schools, supported partly by 
tuition and partly by government. As 
time went on these schools multiplied 
at the expense of schools where Ha- 
Waiian continued to be used. 

By 1855, public education in Ha- 
waii was well organized and system- 
atized. Changes in social and eco- 
nomic practices were, however, al- 
ready beginning to influence educa- 
tional trends. On the economic side, 
whaling was declining, and many ex- 
periments with agricultural possibili- 
ties followed: cotton, colee, tobacco, 
sugar. The native Hawaiian did not 
adapt himself to the regimented life 
of the plantation, and to replace him 
laborers were import- 
ed: Chinese, Gilbert 
Islanders, Europeans. 
This was the origin 
of the “melting-pot™ 
that is Hawaii. 

The new leader, 
the Hawaiian indus- 
trialist, resented the 
political, social, and 
educational domi- 
nance of the Protes- 
tant missionaries. 
Royalty. too, was be- 
coming alienated 
their one-time 
influence. These fac- 
lors were ultimately to spell the doom 
of monarchy: but the transition was 
not sudden, and during the period of 
transition, their impact upon public 
instruction was gradual. 

The first effect upon public educa- 
tion was the abolishment of the Min- 
istry of Education in 1855. Public ed- 
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ucation Was now placed under a 
hoard of three persons, selected from 
the Privy Council. Under this provi- 
sion, Armstrong continued to direct 
Hawaii's schools as President of the 
school board. Upon his death, in 
1860, public education was left with- 
oul professional leadership, and a 
third reorganization of Hawaii s pub- 
lic school system took place in 18605. 

When Robert C. Wyllie came to 
Hawaii in 1844 he attempted to or- 
ganize the Episcopal Church in the 
Islands. But did 


come until 1862: and then it was un- 


establishment not 
der an Anglican sponsorship which 
began immediately to interest itself in 
education. Special schools were estab- 
lished, and Bishop Staley Was ap- 
pointed to membership on the public 
Board 
soon developed a delinite schism be- 
tween the Anglican and the Ameri- 
can Protestant Church group which 


was destined to have both political 


school of Education. There 


and educational implications. 

With the establishment of the Eng- 
lish church, there arose a new politi- 
cal force extremely pro-Royal and 


The of all 


later Hawaiian rulers under the influ- 


anti-American. coming 
ence of Anglican leaders was the 
chief factor bringing about the final 
relinquishment of American Protes- 
tant missionary control over political 
and educational affairs. This attitude 
on the part of the rulers resulted in 
three developments exactly the oppo- 
site of those sought. First, it precipi- 
tated a schism between rovalty and 
the American industrial leaders which 
culminated in monarchial overthrow. 
Second, it was responsible for a furth- 
er reorganization of public education- 
al administration. which took on the 
characteristics of American rather 
than British practice. Third, through 
the increased impetus given to the 
use of English as the basic language 
of instruction, it encouraged a factor 
of later importance in the movement 
for annexation to the American union. 

New England bred. a contem porary 
and friend of Horace Mann, Arm- 
strong had subscribed to the tenets of 
the 


American ideal. His successor. Keku- 
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universal public education in 


> 


anaoa, father of the King, had no 
background for educational leader- 
ship and knew no English, and pub- 
lic education in the next few years 
deteriorated. The laws of 1855 had 
failed to take cognizance of the im- 
portance of educational leadership 
and this weakness was one ol the 
conditions which led to a second re- 
organization, by which the Board of 
Education was increased from three 
to five members: the number of school 
districts was increased to correspond 
io taxation divisions: and the Board 
of Education was empowered to em. 
ploy a professional leader under the 
title of Inspector General of Schools. 
Hawaii s principal school executive 
served under that title up to 1900, 
when it was changed to Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

To this newly created post was ap- 
pointed Abraham Fernandes, not an 
educator, but a newspaper editor and 
a bitter foe of American missionary 
influence, and his appointment result- 
ed ina period of vacillation and lack 
ol progress. 

Although in 1863 enactment had 
no immediate elect on educational 
improvements, the application ol its 
basic ideas was of importance in the 
building of a school system essentially 
American in pattern. Membership of 
the board of control had been in- 
creased to five. a size recognized as 
desirable in American practice: the 
act had resulted in breaking down the 
hold of a dominant religious croup 
upon public education, and, finally. 
professional leadership had been es- 
tablished. in principle, as a requisite 
of a good educationa! system. Subse- 
quent to Fernandes, men of proles- 
sional educational training and exper- 
ience have, with one exception, head- 
ed the public school organization in 
Hawaii. Such leadership has guaran- 
teed a continuing emphasis upon im- 
provement of the school program in 
the light of 
thought. Furthermore, these school 


current educational 


men have been American trained: 
this was so even before annexation. 
Their policies have been. therefore. 


largely derived from American prac- 


tice. 


The intluence of economic develop. 
ment upon public education is per- 
haps nowhere more evident than in 
the events of the last quarter of nine- 
teenth century Hawaii. The develop. 
ment of the sugar industry in the Ie. 
lands brought in’ American Capital 
and American personne! in the Posi- 
tion of industrial leadership. It result. 
ed in the importation ol labor from 
Furope and Asia. It was the most im- 
portant single factor in the annexation 
of Hawaii to the United States o| 
America. Public education was Great. 
ly influenced by this development. the 
stimulus lor which was the Reciproci. 
tv Treaty of 1875. 

Lnder the provisions ol the 
procily Treaty, Hawaiian sugar could 
enter the United States free of duty. 
The production of this commodity be 
came exceedingly prolitable. There 
followed an expansion requiring labo; 
unavailable in the islands. Vo secure 
the needed help. laborers were im- 
ported, of which the two most num. 
erous groups were Japanese and Port- 
ucuese. The latter came as lamilies 
with children: the Japanese came as 
single men. Hawaii became more het. 
erogeneous than ever in racial 
stock. 

Politically, the Reciprocity Treaty 
had two main elfects. First, it brought 
United 
States; and second, in the renewal ol 
this treaty, in ISS7, the United States 


was given title to Pearl Harbor, and 


about close relations with 


this was to become of real signilicance 
during the Spanish-American War. 
-conomically, Hawaii became one of 
the 
world. Many of the oreal fortunes 


wealthiest communities in_ the 
and many of the large estates promi- 
nent in Hawaii today had their begin- 
nings in this period. Commerce and 
shipping were concomitant benelfac- 
tors of the development of the sugar 
industry. Socially, Hawaii became a 
nation of many ethnic groups, each 
with its own language, its own mores. 
its own social institutions. 
E-ducationally, Hawaii became in- 
creasingly American, despite many 


disintegrating forces operating against 


the process of assimilation. Up to the 
1880's, the “English-speaking” public 
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schools had slowly increased in num- 
ber; but the arrival of the Portuguese 
labor group gave impetus to the use 
ol English. In the contract of these 
immigrants Was a clause guaranteeing 
free public schooling to their children, 
and the Hawaiian language was un- 
acceptable to them. 

With the spread of the English lan- 
guage as the medium olf instruction, 
public education became more Amer- 
ican in “haracter. ‘Teachers were 
brought in from the United States 
and American textbooks were used. 
leadership in the public school sys- 
lem continued to be American, made 
up of imported educators or of local 
personnel educated in the States. 

The history of Hawaii is replete 
with interesting paradoxes. One of 
these is the dillerence in attitude be- 
tween the early Protestant missionar- 
ies and their sons. The missionaries, 
American born, came to Hawaii to 
spread Christian civilization in the 
American pattern. They became Ha- 
waiian citizens, and most of them con- 
tinued to reside in the Islands. Later, 
when annexation was proposed, it 
was these same American missionaries 
who opposed the move. Their sons — 
also American educated, but born in 
Hawaii and, as such, Hawaiian citi- 
zens — were primarily responsible for 
the overthrow. of monarchy and the 
union of the Islands with the Ameri- 
can commonwealth. 

Already mentioned is the schism 
which developed between royalty and 
the American industrial group in Ha. 
waii, a breach widened by the estab- 
lishment of the Angelican Church. 
Under Kamehameha V_ the differ- 
ences between the two groups became 
serious, resulling in constitutional re- 
vision strengthening the position of 
the crown. Things came to a head un- 
der King Kalakaua, who was forced. 
in IS8SS7, to accept a new constitution 
less favorable to roval prerogative. 
Upon his death. in 1890, Kalakaua 
was succeeded by his sister Liliuaka- 
lani. Of stronger will than her broth- 
er, but of similar political convictions, 
the (Jueen immediately brought pres 
sure to effect a restoration of roval pre- 


rogatives. The result was the organi- 
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Citizens Committee 


which. with the hacking of American 


zation of a 


sailors landed ostensibly to protect 
American citizens, seized control ol 
the oovernment and declared the abol- 
ishment of monarchy. This was in 
1803. A provisional government was 
established, and a commission was 
sent to Washington to seek a treaty 
of annexation. Failure to ellect im- 
mediate annexation resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Republic of Ha- 
waii in 1894, 


The establishment of the Republic 
Was an expediency measure to carry 
over the period during which the 
Yemocratic administration of Presi- 
Cleveland 


power. In this interim there was every 


dent should) remain— in 
ellort to strengthen the bond between 
the Islands and the United States. In 
no respect was this purpose more ob- 
vious than in the provisions relating 
lo public education. For many vears 
it had been the practice of the Ha- 
Waiian government to subsidize priv- 
ately controlled schools. One of the 
provisions of the constitution of the 
Republic of Hawaii was to abolish 
such practice. Thus Hawaiian public 
education, already non-sectarian in 
theory, became so in fact. 

The 


schools. it will be recalled. were tui- 


English-speaking’ public 
tion schools. By the time monarchy 
was abolished, the public schools of 
Hawaii were almost exclusively of 
this iype. Public education. once free 
and fully tax-supported, had become 
a direct tax upon the parents of chil- 
dren attending. Furthermore, Hawai- 
ian was still legally permissible as a 
language of instruction. In harmony 
with American practice, laws enacted 
under the Republic changed both fea- 
tures: English was made the compul- 
sory language of instruction, and all 


tuition for attendance was removed. 


Although ahainaluna had in its 
early vears been called a High School, 
it never became a secondary school in 
the modern sense. L'p to the period ol 
the Republic. Hawaii had no publicly 
supported and controlled secondary 
schools. Such establishment was also 


to be an achievement of the 1890's. 


with the establishment of Honolulu 
High School in 1895. Teacher train- 
ing in the modern sense came about 
as an outgrowth of the establishment 
in the High School of a teacher-train- 
ing department, which a year later be- 
came an independent institution. 
Thus, teacher preparation in the pat- 
tern of American state supported 
teacher education came into being. 
The present Teachers College of the 
University of Hawaii is the successor 
to the Honolulu Normal and Training 
School established in 1896. 

It should be noted that Hawaiian 
education during the period of the Re- 
oressive movement in education 
the United 


States. This was largely due to the in- 


public was associated with the 


cetting underway in 
lluence of Inspector General Henry 
Townsend. While principal of La- 
hainaluna in the early 1890's, he had 
registered for correspondence courses 
with the newly organized School of 
Pedagogy of the University of the 
City of New York (now New York 
Lniversity). His desire to share new 
ideas with others led to his publica- 
tion ol a journal which he called The 
Progessive Educator. Later, as Inspec- 
promoted 


lor (Ceneral, Townsend 


schools for teachers. and 
the 


educators of 


Stumm mer 


brought to Islands prominent 


that 


Among these were Colonel and Mrs, 


American day. 
Parker, and John Dewey. 

By the time Hawaii became Amer- 
ican soil, public education was thro- 
the 


years religious, economic, and politi- 


oughly American. Throughout 
cal developments had each contribut- 
ed to this end. It is signiticant that 
when the American Congress set up 
Hawaiis Organic Act, only minor 
changes were made in_ the public 
school program. The American Com- 
mission reported to Congress, after 
its study of Hawaii: “The present 
public school system is very satistac- 
tory and ellicient. The conduct of pub- 
lic schools and the tendency of the 
entire educational establishment of 
Hawaii is in the highest degree ad- 
vantageous to the United States. .. . 
No system could be adopted which 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The future the 


t. V. Sayers 


Professor of Fducation 


University of Hawaii 


Dr. Sayers has been with the Uni- 
versity since 1931. He is now chair- 
man of the Department of Education. 


A discussion of the future may pro- 
ceed in any ol a variety of ways. One 
of these is the procedure of describing 
certain selected trends that are taken 
to be cosmic; another approach is to 
deliberate upon a problem of policy. 

Other articles in this Journal have 
given an account of Hawaii's educa- 
tional accomplishments: the task that 
remains is that of writing about its 
difficulties. The justitication of this 
discussion of Hawaiian policy must 
rest upon the fact that it deals with 
troubles that are common to many 
locales, conditions that exist in any 
typical community. 

The future of education in Hawaii 
will be based upon its past accomp- 
lishments. The character of that fu- 
ture may al first seem to be almost en- 
tirely inherited from these promineni 
developments. As time passes, how- 
ever, an essential fact about history 
will become obvious. namely, that 
events and developments emerge un- 
predictably as convergences and con- 
junctures of other events, some ol 
which are subtly pervasive or incon- 
spicuous. A policy for education re- 
quires no less attention to these in- 
conspicuous factors than to the more 
prominent ones. 

The belief appears to he gaining 
headway that policy making for edu 
cation is the most important practice 
in which a community can engage. 
This idea is worthy of cultivation. It 
is time it was realized that a commun- 


ily s educational program exercises an 
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irreversible social influence in a de- 
sree not true of other programs, tor 
the educational program mainly de. 
termines the mind which projects fu- 
ture programs. It determines what will 
he prized as values, the norms which 
will serve as the standards and cuides 
of future policy making. Policy mak- 
ing for education carries an especially 
heavy social responsibility and should 
be taken much more seriously than 


heretotore. 


The main features of the public- 
school curriculum situation in Hawaii 
may be described under two aspects: 
(1) curriculum thinking and (2) cur- 
riculum administration. There are 
marked divisions of thought among 
school people and in the community 
at large regarding the kind of curricu- 
lum the school should provide. There 
is still present the extremely conserva- 
tive outlook which would have the 
schools move back to the older text- 
book procedures and the authoritarian 
discipline of several decades ago. 
There is a second view which asserts 
that the schools should move ahead in 
their methods but that they should 
move ahead with a framework of log- 
ically arranged courses of predeterm- 
ined learings scheduled by subjects 
and grades. Then there is a_ third 
view, which has usually gone under 
the name of “ progressive education. | 


This holds that the 


should deal directly with the develop- 


view schools 
ing experiences of children and youth. 
subordinating subjects and textbooks 
and all “culture” to the status of in- 
strumentalities, and teaching these 


under conditions in which they serve 


lo deepen and broaden developing ex. 
periences. 

Finally, there is a fourth View. 
which oHers some promise as a Wavy 
out to a resolution of our differences 
This view would integrate and focus 
education in a discipline of practical 
judgment, which is to say, in the de. 
velopment of the methodological char. 
acter required for democratic Partici- 
pation in the making of social-moral 
decisions and _ policies. 

The above positions in curriculum 
thinking represent an attempt to |p. 
cate prominent differences ‘vithin a 
very complex continuum of views. if 
may be difficult to locate the views ol 
a particular individual in this contin- 
uum. The chances are grecvt that an 
individual's position is not exclusive. 
ly one of those described. It is neces. 
Sary, however, for purposes \! deliber. 
ation to formulate a working state- 
ment of the various views in order to 


define the differences. 


Two decades ago there developed d 
view among teachers which favored . 
a laissez faire policy for curriculum ; 
administration. This view was very 


popular for a time. Today there is a 


dominant view which seeks order in 
the situation through the establish- 
ment of a uniform procedure by means 
of a centrally constructed course of 

study stating in the form of essential | 


topics what every teacher at each level 


is required to teach. Those who hold 


this view constitute a strong majority. 


— 


This group has recruited many of 
those individuals who in the past two 
decades favored the laissez faire indi- 
vidualism which contributed so large- 
ly to the extreme lack of uniformity 
of purpose and procedure which now 
exists. 

A second group, consisting of a 


small number of teachers and admini- 
strators who are especially interested 
in the use of democratic criteria in ed- 
ucation, has proposed that a reason- 
able” unilormity be striven for by | 
means of an administrative _ policy 
based upon respect for the contrasting 
viewpoints held by teachers and oth- | 
ers. This group proposes that a pro- 
gram of administration be adopted } 


which will embody respect for indi- 
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vidual differences and also make pro- 
visions for the democratic deliberation 
and investigation which they hold to 
be necessary lo reduce the cleavages 
that exist. 

Policy makers in any social matter 
are under the obligation of squaring 
their plans with the most universal 
normatives. They can not proceed on 
an ad hoc basis. The contusion in out- 
look resulting from the changes and 
competition of conflicting social and 
economic philosophies, makes it  im- 
possible to escape the democratic pro- 
cess of deliberation. 

The supreme criterion of any edu- 
cational policy is the realization of the 
democratic ideal. Every American 
community aspires to a fuller realiza- 
tion of democracy. Its schools must 
provide education which will contrib- 
ute to this end. 

What does the democratic ideal 
comprehend ¢ Every individual who 
aspires to participate responsibly asa 
democratic citizen must answer this 
question for himsell. The people of 
Hawaii must, when they plan educa- 
tional policy. make clear what the 
democratic ideal comprises for them. 
To do this they must formulate, and 
frequently reconstruct, their basic so- 
cial values. These must be their guides 
in the making of decisions and plan- 
ning of policies. 

In planning for education in the era 
of peace, it is necessary to formulate 
the most fundamental values in such 
terms as will facilitate their use as 
practical guides. A quotation from the 
report of a committee which studied 
problems of postwar education in Ha- 
waii’ will illustrate what is meant by 
the formulation of normative values 
to clarify the meaning of the demo- 
cratic ideal: 

“A democratic community exhib- 
its certain characteristics. Among 
these we consider the following to 
be fundamental: 

“1. There is an increasing con- 
cern that there be provided condi- 
tions in which every individual has 
an opportunity to develop as a per 
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son. The goal of a democratic socie- 
ty is the flourishing individual. A 
democracy is. in this sense, a per- 
son-centered social order. 

“2. There is a growing realiza- 
tion that, whatever its particular 
concern at a given time, the com- 
munity s greatest potential resource 
lies in its people, not elsewhere .... 

“5. There is a developing com- 
munity interest in having the con- 
ditions under which people live 
judged ever more critically by the 
people themselves. 

“4. There is a crowing recogni- 
tion of the truth that eHective mem- 
bership in a democratic sociely de- 
mands discipline that is different in 


Onomea 


Bay, “Big Island” 
Hawaii 


kind from the discipline demanded 
lor membership in a society of an- 
other order. This recognition is ex- 
pressed in the education which the 
community provides, especially in 
the aim and content of the school 
curriculum. 


These statements were meant to 
present what the committee had_ in 
mind as essential meanings of democ- 
racy. They represent for the commit- 
tee the most fundamental values 
sought by people in the name of de- 
mocracy. These values were set forth 
to guide the committee s planning as 
they considered the various aspects of 


Hawaii s educational situation. In this 


instance of social planning common, 
broad normatives were the hasis of 


whatever genuine unanimity was 


achieved. 

These broad normatives can be re- 
lormulated in terms of standards more 
readily translatable into an education. 


al program ol action: 


|. Educational policy re- 
quire the evaluation of all educa- 
tional eHort in terms of the person- 
al orowth of individuals. Education 
will, in this sense, become increas- 
ingly person-centered. 

2. Policy will call for a program 
which, in the interest of achieving 
the common good, will use and de- 
velop the unique talents and pow 
ers potential in individuals. The 
program will thus be aimed at the 
promotion of voluntary co-operation 
and participation. 

>. Policy will require that the 
teaching in the schools shall emph- 
asize the growth of independent! 
judgment in individuals. People 
will be caused to think for them- 
selves and to become skillful in ex- 
pressing themselves on all matters 
allecting them. 

4. Policy will focus the program 
ol education in the discipline need- 
ed for improving the quality of the 
processes involved in making social- 
moral decisions and policies, pro- 
cesses lor which the citizens of a 
democracy are responsible. Educa- 
ion will seek to develop in individ- 
uals methodological character ade- 
quate to the demands of democratic 
deliberation. 


It is proposed that these practical 
generalizations are capable of serving 
as guides in the formulation of policy 
which will lead to a resolution of the 
disunity and confusion which now 
characterize the educational program. 
Because a ‘reasonable’ uniformity in 
education can not be dictated in a 
democratic community, and because 
an administrative policy aimed al pro- 
viding conditions conducive to an un- 
coerced growth of uniformity is the 
only democratic alternative, the prime 
questions are: “What are these re- 
and “How shall 


proceed to 


quired conditions?” 
administration provide 
them?” The following principles sug- 
themselves: 

Administrative policy must take its 


clue from a definition of the difliculty 
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it is constructed to resolve. The situa- 
tion which demands policy is delined 
in terms of confusion and conflict of 
educational thinking and its resulting 
procedures, and requires a resolution 
of differences of outlook. Administra- 
tive fiat will not work in this case. 
Policy which will produce what is 
needed must be based on democrat- 
ic faith in the potential intelligence of 
people, and must be concerned with 
providing conditions conducive to the 
deliberation required of all involved. 
Deliberation must be the answer. 

Administrative policy must provide 
organizalion and direction for a pro- 
gram of universal professional study 
of curriculum aims. procedures, and 
materials. This program will provide 
only the primary conditions for a uni- 
fication of outlook and procedure. It 
will not be sufficient in itself. A prop- 
er implementation olf professional 
study involves certain technical re- 
sponsibilities which can not be neg- 
lected. 

Administrative policy must respect 
the present views and procedures of 
teachers while it proceeds with the 
program of professional deliberation 
and inquiry. Principals and supervis- 
ors of schools must encourage and 
help teachers to schedule and conduct 
their programs of teaching in accord- 
ance with the teachers’ own ideas of 
its best and 


Teachers plans should he checked 


purposes procedures. 
and approved by the principal and 
others to Suarantee that the teacher 
will actually teach according to his 
own theory of education. This will al- 
low teachers to enjoy an integrity of 
self in their work and will insure pu- 
that 


such 


results 
that 


teachers can nol accept them as proper 


pils against teaching 


when requirements are 
for the children in their charge. 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that “good” teachers, whether of one 
educational persuasion or another, ob- 
tain better results with children than 
“poor, teachers of any persuasion. 
Given a democratic orientation, the 
faith of the teacher in what he is do- 
ing, his integrity and his sincerity are 
essential factors in successful teach- 


ing. 
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Administrative policy must provide 
constant opportunily for trial by 
teachers of their emerging new views. 
This policy, in conjunction with the 
principles which require a teacher to 
ieach according to his own best views, 
and to join with others in prolessional 
study, provides for the Hexibility 
which is essential to the changes that 
must occur il unilormity is to be de- 
veloped. This voluntary experimental 
part of the teacher's work should pro- 
ceed under co-operative control which 
provides assistance to the teacher both 
in his planning and in his checking 
of results. (‘o-operative control will 
be the best guaranty that the pupils 
will not suffer from experimentation. 

Administrative policy must provide 
teachers with the types of aids and 
materials needed by them to teach in 
full accordance with their different 
professional views. This principle im- 
plements a respect for individual dil- 
ferences among teachers. Its operation 
will mean the organization and direc- 
tion of contrasting types of guides, 
aids, and materials. Teachers who 


diferent kinds of 


should be responsible, respectively, for 


need materials 
the co-operalive preparation of these 
materials. In order to pul this policy 
into full eHect. the central publica- 
tions ollice should be organized in 
such a way as to make possible full 
representation of such differences. 

A detailed consideration of policy 
flor the conduct of professional group 
study requires some principles for the 
cuidance of administration. The fol- 
lowing brief list will serve such a 
purpose. 

1. Professional study should deal 
with matters of practice agreed upon 
by all. or by constituent groups, as re- 
quiring co-operative unity of purpose 
and procedure. 

2. The conditions under which the 
study proceeds should be such as to 
elicit continuously greater voluntary 
participation from all involved. 

3. The procedure of study should 
be such as will encourage full expres- 
sion in the deliberation of all views 
and values believed by their posses- 
sors to bear upon the problem under 


consideration. 


4. In the beginning and from time 
to time, the stall should examine their 
standards and procedures of delibera- 
ton with a view to improving their 
ability to reach agreements.” 

5. The final criterion by which the 
adequacy of deliberation must he 
judged is the “community by persua. 
sion” which it obtains regarding the 
practical matters under consideration. 

6. Attention should first be directed 
to the purposes or values which it is 
desired that a decision or policy 
should realize in the situation being 
studied. 

7. When disagreement arises over 
the question of purposes or value to 
le realized, study must bring to con- 
sciousness and formulate deeper or 
broader normatives to which the mem- 
bers can give allegiance. 

8. Inquiry should he directed to- 
ward accuracy in finding out the pert- 
inent facts which constitute the actual 
conditions which must be taken into 
consideration. 

9. Both the practical and theoretical 
generalizations that are presented, im- 
proved. or discarded, should be care. 
fully recorded and cumulatively used 
in a movement ol thought toward a 
judgment upon which all can agree. 

10. When a community of judg- 
ment regarding policy can not be ob- 
tained on the desired level of consid- 
erations, it should be obtained on a 
broader, more inclusive level, thus 
bringing all members together in a 
working unity, though one less close 
than that expected to be realized 
eventually. 

Although this discussion has been 
d'rected almost entirely to the prob 
lem ol administering the curriculum 
of the public schools in the present 
disturbed situation, the general pro- 
cedure suggested appears to he capa- 
ble of contributing to deliberation 
upon policy in any educational area 
or at any educational level. 

(Continued on page 69) 


This cencralization and those 


which follow, are based directly upon 
R. B. Raup and Others, The Disei- 
pline of Practical Judqment in a Dem- 
ocratic Society, University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 
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5. Bachman 


Dean of Faculties 


University of Hawaii 


Dr. Bachman is Dean of Faculties 
of the University. Formerly he had 
been in the Department of History 
and Government. 


The only institution of higher learn- 
ing within a radius ol two thousand 
miles, with a student hody drawn 
from the many races living in Hawaii, 
the University of Hawaii is neverthe- 
less an American university in every 
respect. The youngesl of land-grant 
colleges, it was established as the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts in 1907, and has benelited from 
Federal grants in aid in the same 
Ways as similar institutions on the 
1920 the 


| egislature changed the name of the 


mainland. In ‘Territorial 
institution to the University of Ha- 
waii and provided lor an expansion 
of the curriculum. In 1931 the Uni- 
versity and the Territorial Normal 


School 


Teachers College established within 


were amalagamaed and a 
the University. 

Like state universities, the Universi- 
ty of Hawaii has drawn to it other 
units more or less related to higher 
S. Agricultural 


Experiment Station was by agree- 


education. The 


ment between the LU. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Territory of 
Hawaii attached to the University in 
1920, with the Agricultural Extension 
Service. In 1921 the Territorial Leg- 
islature established a Psychological 
and Psychopathic Clinic at the Uni- 
versity, and in 1943 a Legislative 
Bureau was added. 

The University of Hawaii curricula 
include courses in the standard sub- 
jects, as well as several languages not 
generally taught in mainland univers- 
ities. These include Hawaiian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Korean and Portu- 
guese. Neither Greek nor Latin is of- 
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fered since the present administration 
recognizes that only a limited number 
ol persons will require these languag- 
es in connection with their chosen 
professions. The | ‘niversity expects to 
oller these subjects for the benelit of 
these few as soon as circumstances re- 
quire them. 

Professional training alt the Uni- 
vesrity of Hawaii has been guided by 
the opportunities lor employment in 
the Territory. Since the largest indus- 
tries are sugar and pineapple, our ag- 
ricultural and engineering curricula 
have tended to reflect these needs. A 
reorganization is now in process as a 
result of developments in these indus- 
tries in the direction of greater mech- 
anizing of the production and process- 
ing of these food products and of uti- 
lizing their by-products. 

The need lor trained social workers, 
public health nurses, and medical 
technologists has been responsible for 
the 


training in these fields. A field which 


establishment of programs olf 


has been relatively neglected but 
which will be developed in the post- 
war period is that of recreational lead- 
ership. Since the largest number of 
university sraduates enter the teach- 
ing prolession, teacher training has 


received a Oreal deal of attention. 


For many years the University of 
Hawaii has offered a number of cours- 
es in the culture of the Pacilic and 
Far East. With the establishment 
of the Oriental Institute in 1936, a 
number of outstanding prolessors were 
added to the University stall. As a 
result, the number of courses offered 
in these fields ranked high among 
American universities. war seri- 
this 


However. with the end of the war, the 


ously curtailed development. 


University plans to oller even greater 


opportunities tor study and research 
in the history, institutions, and cul- 
tures ol the Pacilic and of Asia. 

This institution does not now have 
a medical or law school, nor are such 
schools planned. because the number 
ol potential students involved does 
not justily the cost involved. Pre-legal, 
pre-medical, and pre-dental curricula 
may be followed by persons interested 
in these prolessions, but the actual 
professional work must be taken at 
mainland universities. 

It should not be assumed that the 
University is interested solely in pro- 
fessional or pre-professional training. 
General cultural subjects are an im- 
portant part of the curricula of the 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences and of 
Teachers College. In order that the 
students in these colleges may obtain 
a broad understanding of the major 
lields of human knowledge rather 
than a narrow specialization, the stu- 
dent programs in the freshman and 
sophomore years are designed to give 
a lirm cultural foundation. The stu 
dent takes courses in English litera- 
lure, history of civilization, American 
civilization, American government, 
anthropology and sociology, geogra- 
phy. economics, psychology and_phi- 
losophy. Orientation courses have 
heen avoided since it was believed 
they gave too hasty and incomplete a 
treatment of important subjects. In- 
stead, the entire two-year period is es- 
sentially an orientation program. 

The University has not confined its 
opportunity for study to the under- 
sraduate level. Limited opportunities 
for graduate study have existed since 
early in the 1920's. In fields where re- 
search materials, faculty, and ad- 
vanced courses permit, the master’s 
degree is granted. In those sciences 
basic to tropical agriculture, such as 
entomology, genetics, plant physiology 
and soil chemistry, the doctor's degree 
is ollered. In graduate study in tropi- 
cal agriculture, the University stalf is 
supplemented by the stalls of the 
Pineapple Research Institute, the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Experiment 
Station, the Bishop Museum 
These institutions co-operate with the 


University under a Graduate School 
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of Tropical Agriculture. In order that 
candidates for the doctorate may have 
the advantage of graduate study al 
more than one institutien, they are 
required to take at least one year of 
graduate work at an approved main- 
land university. In the postwar era, 
the University plans to oller the doc- 
torate in the field of Pacilic and Far 
Eastern history and culture. For many 
years this will probably be the extent 
of the sraduate work leading to the 


doctorate. 


Since the qualtiy of instruction in 
a university at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels is closely related to 
the research carried on bv the instruc- 
tional staff, the University of Hawaii 
encourages research by faculty mem- 
hers. It recognizes that a full teaching 
load does not allow time for any in- 
tensive research program. Conse- 
quently, teaching load reductions are 
granted to faculty members insolar as 
leaching requirements permit and if 
the research project is approved by the 


Research Committee. 


The University Library contains 
138,000 bound volumes and receives 
2,100 current periodicals. In recent 
years bound volumes have been add- 
ed at the rate of about ten thousand 
annually. It is the aim of the library 
not only to maintain a well-rounded. 
fully adequate general collection, but 
also to develop specialized collections 
in the research fields fostered by the 
University. The library has excellent 
collections in Pacitic and Far Eastern 
history and culture, tropical agricul- 
ture, marine biology, and race rela- 
tions. A special Oriental collection 
contains 23,000 volumes in the Chi- 


| 
nese, Japanese, and Korean anguages. 


The faculty is truly American in 
the sense that the great majority have 
been drawn from mainland universi- 
ties. However, there are always a 
number ol professors whose back- 
sround and training is European, 
.Pacilic, or Far Eastern. The cosmo- 
politan character of our faculty is a 
matter of considerable pride. and the 
administration during peace times fos- 
lers exchanges and visiting prolessor- 


ships. 
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The University s provisions for fac- 
ulty salaries, promotions, tenure, and 
retirement are comparable with those 
ol the most progressive state universi- 
ties. Each fac ulty orade or rank has a 
delinite salary range. Each faculty 
member, provided his services are sat- 
islactory, receives a liberal annual 
salary increase until the maximum for 
his orade is reached. At that time, he 
must be considered for a promotion. 
I promoted to the next higher rank he 
will again receive annual increases 
until the maximum for that rank is 
may be 


reached. Fac ulty members 


considered for promotion prior to 
reaching the maximum salary for the 
orade. It is not to be inferred that pro- 
motions are automatic from one orade 
to another. Fairly delinite standards 
of achievements are set for each orade, 
and both administrative and faculty 
committees are consulted as to wheth- 
er in their opinion these standards 
have been met. 

Provisions regarding tenure of the 
faculty have been delinitely formuiat- 
ed. Each initial appointment is tor 
one year, which is followed by a sec- 
ond one-year appointment if mutually 
desired. If reappointed at the end of 
the second probationary vear, the fac- 
ulty member's tenure varies with his 
orade or rank as follows: instructors, 
three year; assistant prolessors, live 
years; and associate and full profes- 
sors, permanent. 

The University faculty are members 
of the Territorial Retirement System 
and pay into the retirement fund a 
small percentage of their salary, which 
is supplemented by funds from the 
Territory. Retirement from the Uni- 
versity is permitted at the age of 60 
and required at the age of 65. Several 
options with regard to retirement ben- 
elits are given: the one most common- 
ly selected provides for a retirement 
annuity based upon 1/70 of the aver- 
age annual salary for the last ten 
vears ol service for each year § service. 
Thus, a faculty member who has 
served 33 vears would obtain 1/2 of 
his average salary for the last ten 
vears of service. 

Members of the instructional staff 


are paid an additional amount for 


summer session service. However. 
they are allowed to teach only one 
summer session in every three Vears. 
The administration believes that fac. 
ulty members need the summer period 
for travel, research, study, and reha- 
bilitation. 

“Working conditions’ for faculty 
members thus compare very favorably 
with the more progressive mainland 
state universities, comprising as they 
do, a reasonable teaching load, oppes 
tunities for research, an adequate sal- 
ary scale, opportunities for advance. 
ment, sabbatical leaves, and liberal 
relirement provisions. 

The measure of a university is not 
only its faculty but also its students. 
Does the varied racial and cultural 
backgrounds of our students make it 
possible to maintain standards equal 
to those of state universities 7 Nearly 
all visiting professors have remarked 
with some surprise that they find that 
our students are capable of doing 
work of equal quality to that done by 
students at their home university, 
That this is said not merely out of 
courtesy is supported by certain objec- 
tive evidence. For many years the 
Registrar has kept a comparative rec- 
ord of grades made by students who 
both this 


and those on the mainland. The Uni- 


have attended university 
versity of Hawaii does not sulter from 
this comparison. Furthermore, records 
indicate that our students going to 
mainland universities for prolessional 
or graduate study nearly always rank 
in average or above average groups. 
Recently, the University has been giv- 
ing the (Co-operative General Culture 
Test to the freshman and senior class- 
es. Results show that on the average 
students admitted to the university 
are at the norm of studens taking the 


test on the mainland. 


Perhaps one reason for this. satis- 
factory showing may be found in the 
standards set for admission to the 
lniversity. The student's high school 
record, the high school's recommenda- 
tion, the U.S.A.F.I. Tests of General 
Educational Development, and _col- 
lege aptitude tests are all used in de- 
lermining qualification for admission. 


About sixteeen per cent olf the high 
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school graduates meet entrance re- 
quirements and enter the University. 

Prior to the war, one-third of the 
undergraduate student hody was Cau- 
casian, one-third was ol Japanese an- 
cestry, and the other one-third was of 
various racial ancestries, such as Chi- 
nese, Hawaiian, Korean, and Filipino. 
The fact that most of our students of 
Japanese ancestry are only the second 
generation that has lived in Hawaii 
and that those of Chinese ancestry 
are third generation, their parents 
often speaking either their native 
longue or pidgin English, presents a 
special problem for our English de- 
partment. Those students applying for 
admission whose spoken or written 
English is delinitely poor, or who are 
both delicient in English and college 
aptitude are eliminated in the admis- 
sion process. However, many students 
will make a good record in all admis. 
sion tests, but will be somewhat de- 
ficient in spoken or written English. 
Such students are admitted on a pro- 
visional basis. They must take special 
English composition and speech cours. 
es without credit and must remove 
any deliciency by the end ol their 
sophomore vear il they are to remain 
in the University. Furthermore, those 
delicient in English must maintain an 
average of “C” in all 
other 
dropped from the Uni- 
The 


stration believes that 


courses OF he 


versity. admini- 
promising students 
should not be denied 
a university education 
because of minor de- 
liciencies in English 
and and that special 
instruction should be 
provided to help stu- 
dents remove these de- 
liciencies within a 
reasonable period. 

The University or- 
ganization and administration follows 
general mainland practice. The Board 
ol Regents is the governing body and 
is appointed by the Governor with 
the approval of the Territorial Senate. 
All the four large islands in the Ha- 


Waiian group must be represented on 
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the Board, and at least one member 
must be an alumnus of the Universi- 
ly. The President of the University is 
a member of the Board and its execu- 
tive ollicer. At present there are three 
colleges: the College of Applied Sci- 
ence, the College of Arts and Scienc- 
es, and Teachers College. The Re- 
gents have recently authorized the es- 
tablishment of a College of Agricul- 
ture. The Dean of this college will 
not only be responsible for students 
majoring in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, but will have charge of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. It is hoped that this reorganiza- 
tion will integrate more successtully 
the University's teaching, research, 
and extension work in the field of Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics. Other 
major units in the | ‘niversity relating 
to instruction are the Graduate Divi- 
sion and the Office of Student Per- 
sonnel, each under the direction of a 
Dean. 

Prior to 1943, the various subject- 
matter instructional departments were 
assigned to one or another of the col- 
leges. In order that departments would 
give equal consideration to the curric- 
ula needs of all colleges rather than 


be governed by the needs of the col- 


lege to which they were assigned, the 


departments were at that time made 
units of the University as a whole. re- 
sponsible directly to the Dean of Fac- 
ulties. The college deans were made 
responsible for the curricula of their 


colleges and for students following 


ommendations to the 


these curricula. In order to bring 
about co-ordination between colleges 
and departments, a Council of Deans 


Jean of 


Faculties as Chairman. To this group 


was established with the 


are relerred problems relating to in- 


struction in the lniversity. The 


Council meets with the President. and 


its actions are recommendations to 
him. 

This organization has functioned 
smoothly and has brought about a 
high degree of integration of instruc- 
tional services. It is obvious, however, 
that no plan or organizaion alone 
could secure these results. To a large 
measure, the success of this plan has 
been due to the fine spirit) existing 
among administrative ollicials and 
faculty. 

The laculty advise the administra- 
tion on certain matters concerning 
policy and administration. The Uni- 
versity Senate, which includes associ- 
ate and full prolessors, may make rec- 
President on 
matters of general University policy. 
A Steering Committee is elected by 
the Senate to study such problems ol 


policy and to present them. The Sen- 


ate also elects a Personnel Committee. 


which, through individual reports to 
the President, advises him regarding 
promotions of faculty 
The Presi- 


mw dent seeks the advice 


members. 


also of administrative 


ollicers. but final de- 


cision on promotions 
rests with the Presi- 
dent. 

Before appointing 


department chairmen, 
the President seeks the 
advice of members of 
the department with 
the rank of instructor 
or above. The depart- 
chairmen 


ment serve 


for a term ol three 
years and are eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

During the war, the University of 
Hawaii sulered in the same ways as 
most mainland institutions. Many of 
our faculty went into the armed serv- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Bruce White 


Dean of Student Personnel 


University of Hawaii 


Dr. White is Dean of Student Per- 
sonnel and Associate Professor of F:d- 
ucational Psychology. 


The program ol teacher education 
in Hawaii is more like such education 
elsewhere than it is different. It is on 
the points of difference, however, that 
interest usually centers, since it Is 
such points that lend a distinctive 
character to any institution or system. 
A major portion of what uniqueness 
does exist in the Hawaiian program 
may be ascribed to two general fac- 
tors; first, the fact that teacher educa- 
tion did not begin in Hawaii until 
after it had been quite well developed 
elsewhere: and second, certain char- 
acteristics of the local setting: the ex- 
tremely heterogeneous social aspect ol 
the population, the almost complete 
centralization of the educational sys- 
tem, and a situation usually referred 
to as inbreeding. This article will first 
trace the history of teacher education 
in Hawaii; second, elaborate on the 
peculiarities of the local situation: 
and, finally, describe the present pro- 
gram in detail. 

The institution which later became 
the Territorial Normal School was es- 
tablished 1896, during the last 
years of the Republic of Hawaii. An- 


in 


nexation of Hawaii and the creation 
of the Territory brought but few 
changes in the normal school. This 
school offered a four-year program, on 
the secondary level, and for the first 
decade of the present century provid- 
ed teachers for the public schools of 
the Territory with about the same de- 
gree of adequacy as did similar insti- 


tutions on the mainland. 


During the second decade, how- 
ever, there came to be a srOWING dis- 
satisfaction with the normal school. 


Basic to the problems then arising 
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was the rapidly increasing and hetero- 
geneous school population. Two re- 
sults became apparent: first, the nor- 
mal school was unable to supply 
teachers in numbers sufficient to meet 
the demand; and, second, the normal 
school graduate was ill-prepared to 
cope with the new educational prob- 
lems arising from the changed school 
population. And at this time, atten- 
tion was focused on the quality of 


public education. 


[uring this period atlempts were 
made to supplement the teacher sup- 
ply by bringing in teachers from the 
mainland, but with very limited suc- 
cess. The Department of Public In- 
struction, to meet the insistent de- 
mand for more teachers, was forced 
to employ persons without adequate 
preparation; summer institutes were 
set up to provide a minimum ol teach- 
er training, with teaching certilicates 
sranted on the completion of short re- 
view courses in the elementary school 
subjects. Several hundred graduates 
of the old normal school and of the 
summer schools of 1910-1920 are still 
employed in the public schools of the 
territory. It is only fair to point out 
thal many of these teachers. poorly 
prepared at the beginning, have taken 
advantage of university summer and 
evening courses and have become ef- 
lective Others, 


have made little if any growth and 


teachers. however. 
consequently lower the general pro- 


fessional level. 


In 1920, a federal survey of educa- 
tion in Hawaii was carried on under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. Partially as a result of this 
survey, the normal school was _ reor- 
ganized in 1922 to offer a two-year 
collegiate program, with graduation 


from high school required for admis- 


sion. Significant changes were made 
in the curriculum in providing spe- 
cialized preparation, rather than the 
single program for all grade-levels and 
all types of teaching. However, at 
this time the normal school still Was 
unable to supply enough teachers to 
meet the demand, and it was extreme. 
ly difficult to hold to the standards es. 
tablished. Also, unfortunately, neither 
the members of the teaching proles- 
sion or the public were vel ready to 
accept the 


standards. As a result, the product of 


newer procedures and 
the normal school of the early 1920's. 
while superior to the earlier product. 
still fell far short of adequacy, both 
in number and quality. But in 1028, 
for the first time in the history of the 
Territory, the supply of trained teach. 
ers equaled the demand. The normal 
school was quick to take advantage of 
this 
standards by adding a third vear ol 


training, voluntary at first. but com- 


opportunity again to raise its 


pulsory by 1930. 

One of the recommendations of the 
federal survey of 1920 had been the 
amalgamation of the normal school 
with the university and, in 1831, the 
two institutions were merged, by leg. 
islative action. At about this time. 
however, the ellects of the economic 
depression reached Hawaii. The pub. 
lic school teaching stall was reduced 
by some 200, adding that number to 
the already existing small surplus of 
teachers. The program of the new 
teachers college was considerably cur- 
tailed, the budget was reduced by 
about sixty per cent, and the faculty 
and student body by aboul lifty per 
cent. 

This situation, however, did oller 
the opportunity for a further raising ol 
teacher preparation standards. With 
the establishment of Teachers Col- 
lege, the period of training for ele. 
mentary had been 


raised to four years. The surplus of 


school teachers 


teachers, especially in the secondary 


field, already had brought back a | 


number of university graduates for a 
year of post-graduate study. This filth 
year Was made available for prospec: 
live elementary teachers, and soon he- 


came the standard preparation for all 
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new teachers employed by the De- 
partment ol Public Instruction. Furth- 
er developments from 1932 up to the 
outbreak of the war in 1941 included 
the establishment of a quota system 
for teachers college enrollment, re- 
linement of the criteria used stu- 
dent selection and retention, and con- 
siderable development in curricula 
organization and course offerings. 
Enrollment in Teachers College in 
the fall of 1941 included 396 regular 
full time students. After December 7, 
the university was closed for some two 
and one-half months, and re-opened 
in February, 1942, with 183 students. 
At that time this drop in enrollment 
did not appear to be serious, but 
when the public schools began the 
fall term in 1942 there was a signili- 
cant shortage of teachers, due to em- 
ployment in various war activilies. 
The employment of all senior and 
fifth-year Teachers College students 
alt once as teachers was proposed. To 
prevent this, probationary teaching 
centers were set up on the outer is- 
lands, where the teacher shortage Was 
most acute; the summer session was 
extended to twelve weeks, thus en- 
abling fifth-year students to teach 
throughout the year, returning to com- 
plete the academic hall of their pro- 
gram during the long summer session: 
fourth-year practice teachers were as- 
signed to certain public schools in 
Honolulu, rather than being retained 
at the 


school: former students were urged to 


Teachers College practice 
return; and students in other colleges, 
not in specilic prolessional training, 
were inviled to transler to Teachers 
College. The net result was that it 
Was possible lo supply almost as 
many teachers each vear as had been 
supplied before the war, without any 
serious or permanent curtailment of 
the teacher training program. It now 
appears almost certain that Teachers 
College and its training program will 
emerge from the war period with no 
signilicant loss, even perhaps with 
some advantage, over the pre-war sil- 
uation. 

It was mentioned earlier that three 
local factors have been of consider- 


able significance: the social situation, 
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extreme centralization, and inbreed- 
ing. The first of these extends far be- 
yond language usage, although this 
is perhaps its most. striking aspect. 
Many American communities have 
faced a dual language situation, but 
Hawaii has had to lace a multi-lan- 
guage problem — English, Hawaiian, 
Japanese, Korean, Portuguese, Porto- 
Rican, and other languages being 
combined into a well-entrenched pid- 
gin. Despite all the schools have been 
able to do to stamp it out, this pidgin 
still is the language choice of a large 
part ol the community. It is of signili- 
cance that pidgin receives the social 
approval of the majority of island res- 
idents. The language difficulty is not 
the only problem arising from the 
heterogeneous nature of the popula- 
tion. Social, moral. religious and cul- 
tural precepts and practices brought 
to Hawaii from all quarters of the 
globe are equally disintegrative influ- 
ences, and all have added to the prob- 
lems of those responsible lor teacher 
education. The second factor is the 
high degree of centralization in the 
control of public education. In con- 
trast with the situation in most of the 
states, there is but one system in Ha- 
waii, with control being centered in a 
single hoard of education. In addition, 
Hawaii has but one teacher training 
institution. As a result, it is possible 
so to control enrollment in Teachers 
College that the supply of newly 
trained teachers will closely approxi- 
mate the demand, rather than to ac- 
cepl and train all who wish to come 
with no regard lor likelihood of em- 
ployment. Also, the number trained 
for each orade level or subject-lield 
can be geared to the needs of the ter- 
rilory asa whole. On the other hand. 
the fact that the single Department 
ol Instruction controls the placement 
ol teachers throughout the territory, 
subjects it to considerable pressure 
from teachers desiring to be assigned 
io a Honolulu school. To meet this 
demand, a seniority system has been 
established which in effect requires 
that new teachers spend a number of 
of the 


schools before being permitted to 


vears in one smaller rural 


come to Honolulu. While this does 


meet one aspect of the problem, such 
a system places the majority of the 
older, and, in general, less well quali- 
lied teachers in Honolulu: and many 
superior young people do not enter 
teaching because they are unwilling 
lo spend eight or ten years on one ol 


the other islands. 
Inbreeding has easily arisen, be- 


cause, by certain residence laws, 
teachers trained elsewhere are virtual- 
ly excluded. Also, largely due to the 
excellent retirement system, and per- 
haps also because there is no discrim- 
ination against married women, the 
turnover in the public school teaching 
stall is extremely low. Even though 
there is some movement from school 
to school, the teacher remains in the 
one centralized system. A number of 
steps have been taken to guard 
against the dangers of inbreeding. Ed- 
ucators from various parts of the coun- 
try have been brought to Hawaii for 
a year, a semester, or a summer. In 
the selection of new personnel for the 
department of education, representa- 
tion from various institutions has been 
sought. The Department of Public In- 
struction has selected a considerable 
number of its new teachers from 
among mainland trained teachers who 
have satislied residence requirements 
while teaching in local private schools. 
Finally, local students and teachers 
have been encouraged to spend a year 
or more on the mainland, thus them- 
selves beneliting from travel and more 
typical American environment, and 
Lringing back to Hawaii ditlering 
viewpoints. In addition to these con- 
scious eHorts to combat the dangers 
of inbreeding, there already is consid- 
erable evidence that one effect of the 
war will be to break down the insu- 
larity of Hawaii. Not only will many 
ol the local young men have seen 
much of the outside world, but also 
it is to be expected that an appreci- 
able number of mainland trained 
teachers now in Hawaii as members 
of the armed forces will remain in or 
return to Hawaii alter the war. 
From the time of its establishment 
in 1931, Teachers College and the 
of Public 


have co-operated closely in the devel- 
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opment of the program of teacher 
preparation to the end that the train- 
ing will provide teachers suited to the 
needs of the system which employs 
them. It is pertinent to point out that 
the School Code of the Department 
of Public Instruction sets up general 
citizenship qualities as the major goals 
of public education, and also specilic- 
ally requires the teaching of the tool 
subjects, with special emphasis on the 
development of English usage. Conse- 
quently, Teachers College must pre- 
pare teachers who will be able to de- 
velop those ideals, habits and atti- 
tudes conducive to good citizenship, 
to teach the usual tool subjects, and 
lo develop good English usage. lo se- 
lect and devolp such teachers is the 
purpose the 
Teachers College. 

In order that the number of oradu- 


and responsibility of 


ates each year will approximate the 
needs of the Department of Public In- 
of 
enrollment has been developed in 
Teachers College. limiting the num. 
ber of students in each class. The 
basis of the quota is the predicted 


number of new teachers who will be 


struction, a class quota system 


needed when the class under consid- 
eration graduates. Partly to allow for 
errors of estimate, and partly to per- 
mit continual selection, any particu- 
lar class is considerably larger during 
the freshman year than it will be 
when it is sraduated. Most of the 
elimination takes place by the end of 
of the sophomore vear, when, because 
of the general nature of the program 
of the first two vears, il is possible to 
transfer to the College of Arts and 
Sciences with no signilicant loss of 
time or credit. It is also possible for 
Arts and Sciences students to trans- 
fer to Teachers College during the 
first two vears, provided they can meet 
the requirements of the latter college. 

Since the depression vears there 
have been more applicants for admis- 
sion to Teachers College as freshmen 
than can be accommodated, so that it 
is possible to set admission standards 
quite high. Better performance on the 
standardized tests of aptitude and 
achievement is required than for ad- 


mission to the other colleges, and a 
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higher standard of secondary school 
performance is insisted upon. Further- 
more, two additional criteria, person- 
ality ratings and English usage, are 
added to the battery of measures de- 
termining admission. The net result 
is that the quality of Teachers College 
students at the University of Hawaii 
is superior to that of those in the 
other colleges. 

Until fairly recently, it has been as- 
sumed that a teacher was adequately 
prepared for the elementary school 
when he had mastered the subject 
matter he was expected to teach and 
had learned a little about teaching 


methods. Somewhat 


inconsistently, 
the high school teacher was expected 
lo possess a fair liberal education, to- 
gether with mastery ol his special 
field, but was assumed to know how 
to teach with little or no prolessional 
background or training. Fortunately. 
today it is recognized that if the ac- 
cepted purposes of public education 
are to be attained, preparation must 
include both a liberal and a_ proles- 
sional education. Veachers College. 
with its live-year program for all 
teachers, is able to supply this with a 
fair degree of adequacy. 

The prospective teacher needs first 
that 
study in the liberal arts. Also, the 
takes 


meaning and signilicance it it follows 


orientation which comes from 


professional aspect on more 
rather than precedes the more cultural 
aspect. In contormity with this point 
of view, all courses required ol Teach- 
ers College freshmen and sophomores 
are strictly liberal arts courses. In 
terms of credit hours, the student's 
required load for this two-year period 
includes the following: English, SiX- 
teen hours: social science, eighteen 
hours; science, eleven hours; psychol- 
Ogy and philosophy, six hours; health 
and physical education, four hours; 
music, three hours. I-nglish includes 
courses in composition, speech, and 
literature; social sciences include world 
history, American history, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology. and government. 

In the junior year, the Teachers 
College student begins his prolession- 
al education courses, including eight 


semester hours of strictly professional 


course work, but continues his oener. 
al education, with courses in l-nglist, 
and sociology. The remainder of this 
year s program is given over to special 
subjects such as music and art, if the 
student is preparing lor elementary 
school teaching, or to academic coil 
es to meet teaching major require. 
ments, if he is preparing to teach in 
the secondary school. The senior and 
lifth years are largely devoted lo pro- 
fessional education. 

This professional education CONSists 
ol two parts, theory and experience. 
Courses in educational theory always 
have been under attack, but it seems 
apparent that some theoretical back. 
eround is essential both for the suc- 
cess of the beginning teacher and for 
continual srowth in service. A mini- 
mum certainly would include an un- 
derstanding of human behavior and 
its modilications, a orasp of the prin- 
ciples underlying education in a dem- 
ocratic society, and some knowledge 


of the hackground and development 


of our educational system. A teacher | 


also should possess some knowledge 
of the local and national structure and 
organization ol public education, an 
understanding of the curriculum, and 
the special problems pertaining to the 
leaching level of the student's choice. 
To meet these needs, courses are re- 
quired in educational psychology, 
philosophy of education, history of ed. 
ucalion, educational administration, 
curriculum development, mental hy- 
oiene, and tests and measurements. 
Methods courses, as such, have been 
almost entirely eliminated from the 
program of study. 

With the addition of the fifth year 
lor elementary as well as secondary 
teachers, it has been impossible to 


oller a fairly adequate porgram of su- 


pervised experience. A beginning is 
made during the junior year, when 


each student spends one two-hour 


period each week in a public school | 


classroom, in association with a se | 


lected teacher. As a result of this ar- | 
rangement the student becomes ad- 
justed the situation, 


learns to feel at home with children. 


to classroom 


and learns how to handle the routines 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Robert W. Clopton 


Assistant Professor of Education 


University of Hawaii 


For several years prior to his pres- 
ent appointment, Mr. Clopton was 
principal of a high school in Hono- 


lulu. 


Teachers in Hawaii s schools, when 
on the mainland in exchange posi- 
tions, at universities for graduate 
study, or simply visiting, have been 
impressed with the keen and wide- 
spread interest shown hy teachers and 
school people in general in the educa- 
tional system of the Islands. The Is- 
land teacher is besieged with ques- 
tions which Hy thick and fast, and in- 


dicate more than mere idle curiosity. 


Following the events of December 
7, 1941, this interest was heightened 
and extended. When it became clear 
that a population so mixed and _ so 
predominantly ol recent foreign ex- 
traction, (one-third of it was of Jap- 
anese origin) was proving its devotion 
and loyalty to American ideals, it be- 
came obvious that such a state of af- 
fairs inevitably owed something to the 
kind of education which had been 
provided in the schools. The lie had 
heen given to the pessimists who had 
cried that orientals could never be- 
come Americans, who envisioned 
wholesale treachery, sabotage and dis- 
lovalty on the part of Nisei. The con- 
continuing friendship and co-opera- 
tion of all elements of the population, 
in contrast to the hysteria which pre- 
vailed in many West Coast communi- 
lies, forced every careful observer to 
give credit to the schools of the Is- 
lands. 

The questions asked about schools 
in Hawaii fall chielly under four 


headings: (a) organization and ad- 
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ministration, (b) problems of difler- 
ing racial stocks and cultural back- 
grounds, (c) the philosophy underly- 
ing educational effort in Hawaii, and 
(d) private schools. 

While there are certain respects in 
which public school organization and 
administration in Hawaii difler from 
that which is typical in mainland 
communities, the system is locally ad- 
ministered and locally financed, ex- 
cept for federal subsidies for vocation- 
al education and_ other enterprises 
which it shares on exactly the same 
basis as do the several states. There 
is an impression that schools in an 
“ollt-shore territory are financed and 
administered by a lederal agency. 
There is, of course, no such connec- 
tion. The relationships ol the federal 
government and its agencies to Ha- 
waiis schools are exactly the same as 
the relationships to the schools of 


Maine, Illinois, Texas. or Oregon. 


When Hawaii became a Territory 
of the United States in 1898, the Or- 
ganic Act provided for a Department 
of Public Instruction, and determined 
the outlines of its organization and 
functioning. The Organic Act con- 
tinued the essentially American sys- 
tem of public education which had 
evolved under the suidance of Amer- 
ican educators in the monarchy, and 
which had functioned through the 
period of the Provisional Government 
and the Republic. 

Perhaps the most striking departure 
from typical American practice to he 
noted in the Hawaiian system is its 
centralized administration. One de- 


partment, one superintendent, one 


board, one central offic e, administer 
all the public schools in the ‘Territory. 
There are no “local” school boards. 


no county or city superintendents. 


The eight members of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Instruction 
are appointed by the Governor of the 
‘Territory for four-vear terms. Appoint- 
ments to the Board are subject to ap- 
proval by the Territorial Senate. The 
law requires that two Commissioners 
be residents of the Island of Hawaii. 
one of Maui and one of Kauai. Two 
members of the Board are residents 
of the Island of Oahu, on which Hon- 
olulu, the capital and chief city of 
the Territory is located. The chairman, 
who is a ‘‘member-at-large,” is usual- 
ly also a resident of Honolulu. The 
ex-officio, the 
of the Board. All 


members except the Superintendent 


Superintendent is, 
eighth member 
are laymen, and serve without remun- 
eration. It is customary for ‘at least 
one Commissioner to be a woman. 

The commissioners, by law. “have 
full authority and responsibility for 
the administration of the department 
of public instruction . . . . state the 
policy or policies of education in the 
Territory, and fix the curriculum for 
all schools under their control.” 

The Superintendent, who ranks as 
a member of the governor s cabinet, is 
appointed by the governor subject to 
contirmation of the Territorial Senate. 
He is the administrative ollicer of the 
commissioners, who prescribe his du- 
ties. 

The Territory is divided into eight 
with 


“district” administrative detail in each 


administrative units, certain 
district in the hands of a “supervis- 
ing principal.” This position its anala- 
gous in some respects to that of the 
city or county superintendent, but 
there are important respects in which 
it differs. Since there are no autono- 
mous local, county or city systems, 
and since matters of policy are decid- 
ed by the commission, and appoint- 
ments, assignments, and translers of 
teachers are matters handled by the 
central office in Honolulu, these differ- 
ences are rather apparent. 

The advantages of a centralized ad- 


ministration are immediately obvious 
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to anyone who has had experience in 
school administration. A uniform sal- 
ary scale goes far toward establishing 
an equality of educational opportunity 
which is unfortunately not character- 
istic of the general American scene. 
lt is an interesting fact that for the 
last decade or so, teachers in rural 
schools have been somewhat better 
prepared than have the teachers in 
city schools. 

Other advantages include economy 
of administration, a flexible policy of 
teacher-transfer, a common school 
policy, uniform recording and ac- 
counting, and a line co-ordination ol 
the teacher education program with 
the needs and policies of the school 
department. These advantages are felt 
to outweigh the undeniable disad- 
vantage of the loss of the active par- 
ticipation olf the local community 
through local boards and school board 
elections. 

Hawaii is probably the only state 
unit in which the entire appropriation 
for the operation of the public school 
systems is by the legislature, and out 
of general tax revenues. This circum- 
stance sometimes works as a handi- 
cap in that the Commissioners are de- 
pendent for the financing of the school 
program entirely upon the Territorial 
Legislature, which is subject to many 
pressures and represents many inter- 
ests. The Commissioners submit an 
itemized budget, but many items are 
inevitably deleted in legislative com- 
mittee, and consequently it is fre 
quently impossible to carry out plans, 
even when the need for them seems 
to be imperative. 

An example of this difficulty was 
seen in the 1945 Legislature. Almost 
twenty million dollars were appropri- 
ated for the Department of Public In- 
struction for the biennium of 1945- 
47; but the budget items for addition- 
al supervisory stall, the 
which had been established by every 
study and survey in recent years, 
were deleted almost in their entirety. 
It is difficult to make clear to legislat- 
ors, who are not in intimate touch 


n eed for 


with educational problems and needs, 
the desirability of certain provisions 
the need for which is self-evident to 
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educators and commissioners. 

In spite of this fact, however, when 
the over-all picture is considered, and 
when it is remembered that in every 
respect allected by expenditure of 
money, equality of educational oppor- 
tunity has been ellectively achieved, 
there is ground for optimisim. There 
is also the faith that the community 
will be increasingly willing to provide 
the means for the continued improve- 
ment of the schools. 


For more than a decade a begin- 
ning teacher has needed to hold a cer- 
tilicate based on five years of prepara- 
tion of collegiate grade, including one 
vear of work beyond the bachelor's 
degree. This requirement was not, of 
course, made _ retroactive, and many 
teachers who had less than this much 
professional preparation remained in 
service. At the present, in spite ol the 
war-time teacher shortage. over a third 
of the three thousand Island teachers 
have professional certilicates based on 
a year s postgraduate study, and an- 
other third have certificates based on 
bachelors’ degrees. 

The teaching force of Hawaii has 
always included a majority of local 
residents who received their prolfes- 
sional preparation in the Islands. The 
prolession numbers in its ranks repre- 
sentatives of all the ethnic groups in 
the population — Caucasian, Hawai- 
ian, Japanese, Chinese, Korean and 
Filipino, as well as mixtures of these 
strains, and in general, these people 
have proved to be good teachers. The 
employment of local residents as 
teachers is believed to be a practice 
srounded in sound theory. In so cos- 
mopolitan a population, with no eth- 
nic group in a numerical majority, it 
would be highly questionable prac- 
tice to recruit the teaching force ex- 
clusively, or even predominantly, from 
a particular group 

Observers generally agree that the 
teachers who have met the require- 
ments for the professional (five-year) 
certilicate, as a group, compare very 
favorably with teachers in mainland 
communities. Nevertheless, there is 
concern lest the exclusive use of local 
residents as teachers contribute to an 


accentuation of insularity and provin- 


cialism. It is undoubtedly true that 
any community is benelitted by a 
cross-fertilization of ideas from other 
areas. Many people point out that 
many local teachers are children of 
alien parents, and lave only limited 
acquaintance with many institutions 
and aspects of the typical American 
cultural pattern. These facts make it 
desirable that local eHorts be supple- 


mented by those of teachers more 


tion. 


deeply rooted in the American tradi. | 
| 


Island educators recognize the val. | 


idity of this argument, and insofar as 


possible employ some mainland teach- 


ers. With the rapid expansion of the 


secondary school in the twenties, it 


was necessary lo import large num- 


bers of such teachers, many of whom , 


have remained in service to the pres- 
ent. In the early thirties the depression 
and the consequent fear of local un- 
employment resulted in legislation 
providing that any position for which 
the salary was paid from territorial 


revenues he filled by a person who 


had been a resident of Hawaii for at 


least three vears, excepl lor positions 
for which there was no qualified resi- 
dential applicant. The result of this 
“three-year residence’ law was that 
except for vocational and commerical 
teachers, teaching vacancies were 
lilled almost exclusively hy local resi. | 
dents. 

When a measure was introduced 


in the 1045. Territorial legislature to 


= 


amend the three-year law and permit 
the employment of a certain number 
of mainland teachers annually, the 
teachers’ professional organizations, 
composed largely of “local” teachers, 


endorsed and supported the move. 


Even in the face of such support, the 
measure failed olf passage. but the 
acute shortage of teachers has made 
the question an academic one insolar | 
as the immediate present is concerned. 
With a dearth of “qualilied appli- 
cants” of three or more years residence 
for the several hundred vacancies. it 
has become possible for the school de | 
partment to arrange for between two | 
and three hundred teachers from the 
mainland to be assioned largely q 


rural schools for the school year 194: 
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40. Both educators and public are 
awailing with keen interest the out- 
come of this experiment. The results 
will undoubtedly have a marked elect 
on future policy in this regard. 

Although housing is provided lor 
teachers in rural schools. and salaries 
are the same for both rural and urban 
schools, there is a 
marked tendency for 
teachers to preler city 
assignments. The poli- 
cy ol placement has 
heen to grant translers 
to Honolulu and the 
island of Oahu on 
the basis ol seniority. 
Thus, practically all 
positions on Oahu are 
filled by teachers who 
have already served in 
the public schools, and 
new teachers, includ- 
ing the mainlanders, 
are assigned to the 
“outside” islands olf 
Kauai, Hawaii, Maui, 
Molokia, and Lanai. However, with 
Honolulu overcrowded service- 
men and war workers, with the diffi- 
culty of locating living quarters in the 
city, and with other unsatisfactory cir- 
cumstances encountered in a com- 
munity whose resources are strained 
to the breaking point, it is difficult to 
see how assignment to the quieter, 
more stable, less crowded, and gener- 
ally more pleasant plantation com- 
munities on the “outside” islands 
could be looked upon other than as 
an advantage. 

Prior to the war, an arrangement 
existed by which every year a num- 
ber of teachers from Hawaii went on 
exchange with selected teachers from 
mainland communities Each teacher 
was paid his regular salary by his 
own system —i.e., the teacher from 
Hawaii received his satary from the 
Territory, and the exchange teacher 
serving in Hawaii was paid by the 
system from which he had come. In 
the period just before the war between 
lorty and lifty such exchanges were 
arranged each vear. In almost every 
case the arrangement seemed to work 


out to the advantage of all concerned. 
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Teachers were carelully selected: Ha- 
wall gained the advantage of “new 
blood,” and stimulation was provided 
both pupils and associates by the ex. 
change teachers. In turn, the teachers 
lrom Hawaii gained new insight, both 
in education and in intimate contact 


with a mainland community tor a 


An important harvest. 


vear, while at the same time contrib 
uling interest and zest to the schools 
in which they served. The practice ol 
exchanging teachers will undoubtedly 
l-e resumed as soon as conditions per- 
mit, and it is expected that manv more 
exchanges will be effected than form- 
erly. 

Salaries for teachers holding the 
professional (live-vear) certilicate 
range from $1704 for the beginning 
teacher to a maximum of $2784 in the 
twellth year of service. In addition 
to this there is al present an emergen- 
cy cost-ol-living bonus of $45 a 
month. Since 1941, Hawaii has had a 
single-salary schedule. so that teach- 
ers are paid according to preparation 
and experience, regardless of grade 
level taught. 

There seems to be a perennial fas- 
cinalion in the spectacle of 82.000 
hovs and girls of a dozen different 
racial strains attending the same 
schools and working and playing to- 
oether in amity and soodwill. When 
the picture includes a large number 
of pupils who are only one or two 
generations removed from Japan, with 


whom this country has recently heen 


engaged in the bitterest war in histo- 
ry. the situation contains elements of 
deep drama. 

Possibly no other area under the 
American flag includes so many and 
so diverse groups in such close com- 
pass and in such intimate interrela- 
tionships as does Hawaii. The situa- 
tion is unique in that 
no one group consti- 
tutes a numerical ma- 
jority ol the popula- 
tion. Certainly no oth- 
er community any- 
where in the world 
has achieved so much 
of mutual regard and 
appreciation, of genu- 
ine co-operation. No 
other community has 
gone so far in the di- 
rection ol eliminating 
prejudice, nor has 
been so successful in 
avoiding overt con- 
Hlicts between groups. 
Hawaii has demon- 
strated to a skeptical world that di- 
verse racial and cultural groups can 
live together in harmony. 

But much remains to be done. Edu- 
cators are only beginning to learn to 
utilize consciously and deliberately in 
the educational process the findings 
of the social scientists — the anthro- 
pologist, the sociologist. the social 
psychologist. Hawaii is the education- 
al laboratory in which will be evolved 
the techniques for dealing ellectively 
and constructively with the problems 
of cultural and social disorganization 
and reorganization. As teachers in the 
Islands endeavor to help boys and 
virls to achieve an adjustment, a dy- 
namic personal stability, in a scene of 
social and cultural flux, they will 
learn from their experience with these 
pupils and their acute problems much 
that should prove of value to teachers 
who work in areas where the rate of 
change is slower and problems less 
acute. 

Trends are becoming apparent in 
the social process in Hawaii ‘which 
indicate that, unless effective suid- 
ance can be provided by the school in 


the evolution of new social meanings, 
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much that seems to have been gained 
may be lost. New and menacing fac- 
iors are entering the situation, and the 
high idealism and goodwill which 
have proved happily effective in the 
simpler earlier stages of the process 
must be supplemented by a deeper 
grasp of the process, and the develop- 
ment of sure means for providing di- 
rection to it. Few areas offer such 


challenge and such opportunity. 


The newcomer is frequently en- 
grossed with the picturesque in the 
Hawaiian cultural scene. There is 
much that is picturesque, and fascin- 
ating; some is admirable, and worthy 
of nurture. Other aspects and phe- 
nomena are distressing. Many practic- 
es and attitudes are incompatible with 
the ideals which the schools are striv- 
ing to realize. The need is for stand- 
ards and practice of judgment — for 
insight into the meaning of what is, 
for clear vision of what may be, and 
for skill in bringing the better into ex- 
istence. There is no aspect of educa- 
tion which stands in greater need of 
additional knowledge and skill than 
the problem of determining what kind 
of direction can be given to the cul- 
tural process, and how best it can be 


given. 


Hawaii has been fortunate in hav- 
ing a broad, liberal policy of educa- 
tion with a minimum prescription or 
restriction. The Commissioners have 
wisely charged the schools themselves 
with the responsibility of developing 
curricula suited to the needs, interests 
and abilities of the pupils, and have 
allowed greal latitude of choice in 
curriculum and materials of instruc- 
tion. There is no “‘olficial” philosophy 


of education. 


This policy has encouraged wide- 
spread study and active participation 
of teachers and principals in the form- 
ulation and execution of educational 
objectives and policies. Much of the 
experimentation which has gone on 
has borne noteworthy fruit. OF partic- 
ular interest in this regard is the cur- 
ruiculum work which has been car- 
ried on at McKinley High School in 
Honolulu. Phases of the McKinley 


experiment, especially the core-studies 
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program, have provided signilicant 
leadership for other high schools in 
Hawaii. Much signilicant work has 
also been carried on in the elementary 
schools in an effort to implement the 


ideals of 


Among oulstanding studies and de- 


democratic education. 
velopments have been those having 
to do with the application of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene to the class- 


room and other school situations. 


This policy which encouraged indi- 
vidual school faculties to work out 
policies and curricula has not resulted 
in uniform excellence in the programs 
that have been evolved. Variation in 
background and preparation, ditter- 
ences in philosophical outlook, fluctu- 
ations in interest, and especially the 
marked difference in the quality of 
leadership provided, have combined 
to produce a variety of outcomes rang- 
ing from the admirably creative and 
elective down the scale to the formal- 


istic and stereotyped. 


There has been a strong movement 
for co-ordination of effort and study 
io the end of a oreater degree ol com- 
munity of purpose and procedure. A 
course ol study for the elementary 
schools, representing a consensus of 
some of the better programs which 
have been evolved, has been adopted. 
This, however, purports to be a sort 
of “check list of minimum essentials,” 
and was designed in such a way that 
it was thought that it could not hamp- 
er the originality or inventiveness of 
the creative teacher. The course of 
study itself is serving in many cases 
as a focus of study, investigation and 


experimentation by faculty groups. 


Every conceivable shade of educa- 
tional thinking appears to he repre- 
sented among the teachers of Hawaii, 
but it is undoubtedly sale to assert 
that the trend represented by the ma- 
jority of teachers, and even more so 
by the administration, is progressive. 
In the closing years ol the century a 
series of institutes in which Colonel 
Parker and John Dewey were partici- 
pants, gave Hawaiian education an 
impetus in the progressive direction 
which in a measure prepared the way 


for the influence of the strongly pro- 


gressive outlook of the present Teach. 
ers College of the University of Ha- 
waii. As graduates of the University 
gradually replace retiring teachers, 
and as teachers in service participate 
in study programs under the leader- 
ship of the University as well as of 
members of the school department. 
the thinking manifested in education- 
al allairs becomes more consistently 


progressive. 


As the general level of professional 
preparation rises, there is a decline of 
complacency and a growing recogni- 
tion of the pressing nature of the ed. 
ucational problems which remain to 
be attacked. In response to the fre- 
quently expressed desire of teachers 
for assistance in their approach to 
these problems, the Teachers College 
of the University has been able to ar- 
range for a member of the faculty to 
le available on “outside” islands dur- 
ing the school year to organize, help 
with, and lead workshop groups, brief 
non-credit courses, and in other Ways 
to co-operate with groups of teachers 


who request such services. 


It is not by any means impossible 
to discover in the public schools of 
Hawaii conditions which call for im- 
provement. Some problems are acute, 
and where progress is being made it is 
frequently at an uneven rate; but 
there are enough prolessionally-mind- 
ed educators at work in the schools to 
make it unlikely that there will be any 
slackening of eHort to improve the ed- 
ucational opportunity of Hawaii's 
boys and girls. There has been grati- 
lying progress in meeting the educa- 
tional problems of the Islands in the 
quarter century since the unflattering 
federal survey report of 1920 — and 
there is every reason lo look forward 


to an increasing effectiveness. 
Education in Hawaii today meets 
all the problems encountered by edu- 
cation in America as a whole Many 
ol these problems are accentuated and 
thrown into sharper focus than is or- 
dinarily the case in a community less 
isolated and circumscribed. There is 
much to be learned from Hawaii- 
from her failures, and from her more 


signilicant SUCCESSES. 
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(Continued from page 64) 

of classroom management. This ex- 
perience is also used as a sort of lab- 
oratory for the theory course which is 
carried concurrently. The prospective 
secondary school teacher, for example, 
has some real experience with adoles- 
cent children as background for his 
study of the educational problems typ- 
ical of this level of child development. 

One semester of the senior year is 
devoted to practice teaching, includ- 
ing three aspects: the practice teach- 
ing itself; conference; and a study of 
materials, teaching equipment, and 
method. This experience is provided 
on the university campus in special 
schools. In order to make this experi- 
ence truly educative for the beginning 
teacher, conditions are made as nearly 
ideal as possible. There is close super- 
vision by expert teachers, classes are 
small and consist of selected children. 
and the physical equipment is ade- 
quate. There are two reasons for this 
attempt to approach the ideal: it is 
first, that 


teacher is not yet ready to cope with 


believed, the beginning 
the typical public school situation 
with its large classes of unselected or 
heterogeneous children and in such a 
situation would build up patterns of 
failure and frustration; and second, 
that this more ideal setup will estab- 
lish for the beginner certain standards 
which he will attempt to attain in his 
later teaching. 

If this practice teaching were the 
only experiential background offered, 
the beginning teacher would be but 
poorly prepared for the typical public 
school situation. He is provided, there- 
fore, with an additional semester of 
teaching, under supervision, during 
his fifth year, in a public school. 


This probationary teaching program 
is a feature of teacher education 
unique to Hawaii. It is a co-operative 
program, carried on jointly by Teach. 
ers College and _ the Department of 
Public Instruction. public 
schools are selected for this experi- 
ence. Five students are assigned to 
each school and placed under the 


supervision of a_ full-time teacher- 
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Certain 


supervisor who is assisted by a relief 
teacher. These individuals are care- 
fully selected by Teachers College 
and Department officials. The interne. 
or probationer, is paid a nominal sal- 
ary for his teaching service by the 
Department and is exempt from uni- 
versity tuition during the semester. 
He receives, during this semester, ex- 
perience in the typical school situa- 
tion and is, as far as possible, treated 
as a regular teacher, while still under 
the guidance of the school principal, 
the supervisor, and the Teachers Col- 
lege faculty. 

Some mention should be made of 
the recently organized speech pro- 
Oram. Not only do our teachers need 
to know how to guide students in lan- 
guage development, but they also 
need considerable help themselves. To 
meet this double problem, a speech 
course program has been developed, 
requiring the following of all Teachers 
College students: a year course for 
freshmen in phonetics, one lecture 
and two laboratory periods each 
week: a course in oral interpretation, 
throughout the sophomore year; a 
course in oral expression, throughout 
the junior year; and a laboratory 
course in speech improvement meth- 
ods during one semester of the senior 
vear. In this last course, the student 
acts as an assistant in the corrective 
speech courses required of all fresh- 
ment who do not meet certain stand- 
ards of speech. The stated objectives 
of this program are (1) to impart 
knowledge of the techniques and 
principles of good speech, (2) to aid 
in the correction of speech deficiencies 
of students, (3) to develop power in 
oral expression for classroom teaching, 
and (4) to provide practical ex peri- 
ence in speech instructional work. 

The program of teacher education 
in Hawaii has come a long way in 
the fifty vears of its history. From the 
situation in 1896, when graduates of 
the eighth grade were given courses 
in the specilic subject matter they 
were to teach, and in specilic methods 
of teaching it, the program has devel- 
oped into a five-year course of study 
following graduation from high 


school. Prospective teachers are care- 


fully selected, are given a broad cul- 
tural background, adequate courses 
in educational theory, and are super. 
vised carefully in a full vear of prac- 
tice teaching, one semester in a rather 
ideal situation and one in a typical 
public school. While the development 
of this program has not been easy, it 
promises much for the future of edu- 


cation in Hawaii. 


Bachman... 


(Continued from page 61) 
ices or into agencies connected with 
the war effort. Immediately alter the 


the 
“blitz.” our student hody shrank from 


University reopened following 
a full-time student equivalent of 2100 
to a little over 700. This number grad- 
ually increased to over 1500 before 
the end of the war, the increase being 
due in part to the heavy attendance 
of servicemen and defense workers in 
evening classes. Nearly all of our reg- 
ular students were engaged in part- 
time war work. In spite of the difficul- 
ties under which students were labor- 
ing, standards were maintained, and. 
with the end of the war, the Universi- 
ty of Hawaii looks with confidence to 


the future. 


Sayers... 


(Continued from page 38) 

Teaching in schools and colleges 
has been socially and morally neutral. 
Study has been directed almost ex- 
clusively in the indicative mood. It 
has dealt with factual matters out of 
relation to values. It has avoided de- 
liberation. In particular it has neg- 
lected the spiritual values. Such social 
education as the schools have provid- 
ed has been almost entirely limited to 
science, and to facts about society; 
the evaluation of processes, delibera- 
tions regarding social purposes, ihe 
reconstruction of normatives already 
within experience have been relative- 
ly ignored. 

This is not to Say that the indica- 
live mood should be neglected. What 
has happened is that we are recog- 


nizing that socio-moral judgment is 
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comprehensive. It relies upon and in- 
cludes all of the moods of reflective 
behavior — the optative. the indica- 
tive, the imperative, and the contem- 
plative. It is sale to say that the edu- 
cation of an individual which fails to 
integrate these moods, to say nothing 
of that which neglects them, contrib- 
utes to character which is malformed 
and lacking in the qualities that satis- 
fy. With the weakening of the home 
and community as educative agencies, 
the duty of school education is broad- 
ened. Inquiry in the indicative mood 
must be brought into the service of 
practical judgment. The democratic 
ideal requires this not only for the 
development of human values but also 
for the development of science itself. 

Finally, the only guaranty that the 
future will be better than the past re- 
sides in the methodological character 
present and potential in people. The 
future is safeguarded by the refine- 
ment of methods of dealing with the 
present. For this the schools have spe- 
cial responsibility. In the common 
schools — kindergartens, elementary, 
and secondary — this discipline of 
character for the democratic processes 
must become the eventual orienting 
purpose. In higher education, its re- 
sponsibility to democracy is not less. 
The college and the university must 
contribute the research required to 
pertect the techniques of the phases 
of practical judgment and the teach- 
ing required, not only for the prepara- 
tion of teachers interested and skillful 
in teaching practical judgment in the 
schools, but for developing in all stu- 
dents the methodological character 
needed for leadership in democratic 
processes, whatever the areas or the 


occasions. 


Wist . 


(Continued from page 53) 
would tend to Americanize the peo- 
ple more thoroughly.” 

Hawaii became American soil in 
1898, and territorial form of govern- 
ment was established in 1900. Ha- 
waiis basic law is the Organic Act. 
The provisions of this act, with refer- 
ence to public education, set up a lay 
board of educational control, prescribe 
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the manner by which its members 
(commissioners) and the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction shall be ap- 
pointed to ollice, and mandate the 
Hawaiian legislature to enact the nec- 
essary legislation for the operation of 
a public school system. 

In the last forty-five years, Hawai- 
ian education has been characterized 
by increase in enrollment from some 
13,000 pupils to nearly 90.000, and the 
enrollment has become even more het- 
erogeneous ethnically than it was al 
the turn of the century. It has been 
handicapped by a number of disinte- 
grating social forces — the problem of 
language, always a factor in Hawaii, 
has been accentuated by the develop- 
ment of a patois or pidgin difficult to 
eradicate. There have been periods of 
acute teacher shortage, and, as else- 
where, educational progress has been 
impeded by depressions and war. 

On the other hand, there has been 
steady progress in the development of 
a public educational program in the 
American pattern. Public secondary 
education provisions have been made 
available in all parts of the Islands; 
vocational education has been organ- 
ized and developed: higher education 
has developed in the University of 
Hawaii; the changing emphasis in 
American educational philosophy has 
had its impact upon the Hawaiian ed- 
ucational curriculum; and, above all, 
there has been a constant effort to de- 
velop the concepts of American de- 
mocracy. 

The problems faced by the public 
school in its efforts to bring about the 
assimilation of ethnic groups have 
been enhanced by factors heyond the 
control of school authority. Foreign 
parents, steeped in the mores of non- 
American ideology and practice, have 
heen unwitting obstacles to the Amer- 
icanization of their children. The for- 
eign language press, as well as civic 
and other clubs organized along racial 
lines, have emphasized differences 
among an already non-homogeneous 
population. Perhaps the greatest sin- 
ole obstacle to the Americanization 
program of the public school has been 
the existence in Hawaii of foreign- 


language schools. Despite all of the 


above deterrent inlluences, Hawaii's 
children have emerged American in 
thought and practice. 

The picture-bride practice of the 
Japanese immigrant brought about an 
increase in enrollment with which ed. 
ucational authority had difliculty in 
dealing. This meant new buildings. 
new equipment, additional supplies, 
and more and more teachers. There 
were, in general, two sources of teach. 
er supply: graduates ol the ‘Territorial 
Normal School and teachers brought 
to Hawaii trom continental United 
States. Neither supply was sullicient- 
nor did the practice of securing teach. 
ers through the process ol summer 
schools and examinations sulliciently 


supplement the teaching corps. Class. 


es were, as a_ result, heavily Over- + 


crowded. It was not until the middle 
1920's that this situation changed. 


Public secondary education in Ha. 


waii is of quite recent development. \ 


There were, in 1920, only four public 
high schools: and only three and a 
half percent of the public school en- 
rollment was in the four grades of 
these schools. By 1940, the percentage 
of total public school enrollment in 
the senior high school orades had ris- 
en to about 20 per cent. Provisions for 
vocational education, under the pro- | 
visions of the Smith-Hughes enact. 
ments, are developments of the last 
two decades. so 
The Territorial Normal School was, 


in 1920, a four-year sub-collegiate 


school for the training of elementary 
school teachers. The College of Ha- 


aii had no provisions for the educa- 


— 


tion of high school teachers. The lat- | 
ter institution has become a_land- 


grant state university. 


Throughout its history, the Terti- 
tory of Hawaii has developed a pro- 


gram of public education of which its | 


citizens and all the American people | 


can well take pride. (srowing to adult. 
hood in this American outpost of de. 
mocracy are more than 100,000 youth 


aspiring to the full rights and _privi- 


leges of American citizenship, to he 
fully attained only through statehood. 


Hawaii's youths are ready for the ob- 


ligation entailed; American public 


- 


education has prepared them. 
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(( Insigned reviews are by the acting editor.) 


Guiding the Growth of Reading In- 
terests. By Nay l_azar. New York: 
Board of Education, 1945. Pp 33. 
In this monograph, methods of 

cuiding the srowth ol reading inter- 
ests have heen collected trom avail- 
able sources, under such GCroupings 
as: “Taking Inventory of Present In- 
terests': Building the Class Libra- 
rv: “Working with the School Li- 
heste”: and “Making Reading a So- 
cial Experience. The second section 
contains an extensive selected anno- 
tated bibliography for use in the de- 
velopment of children’s reading in- 
terests. 

This is one of recent research bulle- 
tins prepared by the Board of E-duca- 
tion of the City of New York. and 
devoted solely to the improvement of 
reading instruction. It should prove 
the 


teacher, particularly in the elementary 


a valuable aid for classroom 


and junior high grades. 


Here’s How It's Done. By Florence 
B. Widutis. New York: Postwar 
Information Exchange, 1945. Pp. 
7A. 

This is a handbook for community 
leaders who desire to know how to 
organize groups in adult civic educa- 
lion, and keep such sroups going. It 
discusses the steps to be taken in get- 
ling a civic organization started, the 
lorms of discussion adaptable to adult 
groups, where to get speakers, how 
and when to use the radio, records, 
lilms, displays, plays and dances, how 
to “exploit” the public paid servants 
~ the schoolteachers and librarians — 
how to gel newspapers, merchants, 
radio stations, and industries to be 
willing to help. and how to cet in 
touch with other community organiza- 
tions and national organizations. 

The value of this pamphlet lies nol 
alone in advice to the beginner but 
more to the old leader in need of a 


tonic — inspiration and direction to 
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carry through. It has a orand directory 
ol private and government agencies 
where material can be obtained. But 
best of all it has wealth of specilic 
experience that other groups and in- 
dividual leaders have had. Five hun- 
three 


dred and 


community groups 
hundred and lilty national GOrOUPS as- 
sisted in the collection of the material 
to make up the book. 

These detailed directions are given 
in simple language, in an interesting 
— nol Hippant — but clever way. The 
illustrations break the monotony ol 
the printed page and give variely and 
spice. 

Meripan CLark 
Associate Professor of 
Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials. By Thomas H. Briggs. 
1201 Sixteenth St... N.W. Wash- 


ington, [irector, Consumer 

Education Study of the National 

Association ol Secondary School 

Principals. Pp. 24. 1945: Free. 

A concise, objective presentation of 
the pros and cons concerning the use 
of teaching materials furnished by 
business institutions. This monograph 
will be helptul both to schools and 
business firms in establishing policies 
and in conltorming to better ethical 
practices. Gives selected sources. 

ANTHONY 
Director, Division of Teaching 
Principal of Laboratory School 


Indiana State Teachers College 


From Pearl Harbor Into Tokyo. By 


Columbia Broadcasting 
New York, 1945. Pp. 312. 


System. 


A pocket-sized summary ol action 
of the United States against Japan, 
that can be read in one evening. It is 
a running story of documented broad- 
casts; some merely factual, some dra- 
matic, given in simple language by 


CBS correspondents. 


Alter linishing the book, the reader 
has a picture of the war as a whole 
and the allied strategy: the South- 
west drive under MeArthur and the 
Central Pacilic- drive under Nimitz 
stand out clearly. The map Is helpful 
as it gives dates of action along with 
arrows which show direction. 

The book is particularly good for 
the busy person who wishes to unily 
information already gained. It could 
be used for supplementary reading in 
orades seven through twelve. 

Meripan Ciark 
Associate Professor of 
Social Studies 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Ii | Were. By William Green and H. 
WW. Prentis, Jr. New York: Nation- 
al Association of Manulacturers, 
1045, Pp. 15. 

“Tt 1 Were an Industrial Manager, 
| would be frank with labor about 
earnings of industry, the success or 
failure of industry, and plans for both 
present and future, and | would as- 
sume a conciliatory attitude in the ad- 
justment of industrial disputes.” So 
said William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor in an 
address before the War and Recon- 
vesion Congress of American Indus- 
try. New York, on December 6, 1944. 


“It | Were a labor Leader, | 
would crusade againsl racketeering 
practices within the union, try to de- 
velop intelligent union leadership and 
a union membership informed as to 
the basic concepts on which Ameri- 
can freedom rests. | would fight class 
cleavage, fight to a high degree gov- 
ernment control, and help business 
formulate a constructive program to 
present to Congress so that the free 
institutions of individual initiative 
and private competition in America 
can be preserved. So said H. W. 
Prentis, Jr.. Past President of the Na- 
tional Association of Manutacturers 


before the same meeting. 


Meripan CLARK 


Associate Professor of 
Social Studies 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education, Julius E. Warren, an- 
nounces an experimental program in 
teacher training by radio. “Our For- 
eign Policy” was selected as the ex- 
perimental script by the planning 
committee, and is presented each Sat- 
urday evening for a thirty-minute per- 
iod, supplemented by a quarter-hour 
on Saturday mornings. Teachers are 
required to register by mail under the 
“Massachusetts Plan,” with the Mass- 
achusetts Division of University Ex- 
tension. They are required to listen 
to at least ten of the twenty-six broad- 
casts, and submit four written reports 
on the reference reading, plus two 
summaries of the broadcasts. At the 
completion of each half year's broad- 
casts the teachers are required to pass 
an examination, alter which they are 
certified for two hours credit. Plans 
are now under way to consider the 
acceptance of these two hours as un- 
der-graduate credit in the nine State 
Teachers Colleges in the Common- 
wealth. A full report. of the plan ap- 


pears in NBC News. 


An unusual experiment in radio in 
education was launched this fall by 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion and the Television Department 
of the National Broadcasting Comp- 
any, when arrangements were made 
for the adaptation of television to 
classroom use. Weekly broadcasts are 
being made to determine the type of 
television program best suited to ed- 
ucational usage. Evaluation of the 
programs is by both pupils and teach- 


ers. 
Kk 


With the end of the war came the 
announcement that federally support- 
ed child-care centers would close on 
October 15. However, because of the 
volume of protest against this action, 
it is expected that FWA will be suc- 
cessful in its congressional request for 
funds to continue’ these centers 
throughout the winter. 


Legislation affecting veterans: edu- 
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cation makes news through two bills 
at the present time. The first of these 
considers live amendments to the orig- 
inal Public Law 346, 78th Congress 
— popularly known as the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Proposed changes include: 
(1) increase from two to four years 
of the postwar period during which 
the veteran may begin his education 
or training: (2) extension of time for 
completion of education to nine years, 
dated from the termination of the war; 
(3) 


courses of less than thirty weeks, with 


provision — for short intensive 
tuition payment to be determined on 
a “fair and reasonable” basis without 
reference to the present five hundred 
dollar annual maximum provided for 
by PL. 346; (4) inclusion of corre- 
spondence schools within the term 
“educational or training institutions ; 
and (3) increase of monthly subsist- 
ence allowances for veterans from fif- 
ty to sixty dollars, if without depend- 
ents, and from seventy-live to eighty- 
five dollars with one or more depend- 
ents. The bill presenting these amend- 
ments, HR 3749, was introduced by 
Representative Rankin of Mississippi, 
and has now passed the House. 

In the Senate, Claude Pepper of 
Florida introduced S 1176, a bill also 
to amend PL. 346, in a manner similar 
lo the above changes. In addition, 
this bill seeks to remove the distince- 
tion between veterans over twenty-five 
at induction and those under this age: 
lo make special provisions for veterans 
seeking prolessional training; to in- 
crease monetary dependency benelits, 
to one hundred dollars for two de- 
pendents, one hundred twenty-five 
dollars for three, and one hundred 
fifty dollars for four or more; to make 
necessary the provision of educational 
and vocational guidance for veterans; 
and to clarify the section which states 
that educational benelits will not be 
deducted from future benelits the vet- 
eran may obtain. 


With the close of the war, the dis- 
position of surplus commodities has 


sky-rocketed a future to a pres. 
ent problem. In order to channel ellici- 
ently this phase of reconversion, Pub. | 
lic Law 457 was passed in 1944 
known as the “Surplus Property Act.” 
This law provides priority to public 
education for surplus government 
properly appropriate for educational 
use, aller federal agencies have exer. § 
cised a lirst priority. It further pro- 
vides for special price mark-downs to 
public, and non-prolit, education. and 
authorizes schools to meet their needs 
from the surplus stockpile, stating that 
the Surplus Porperty Board shall de. 
termine transfers on the basis of need. 
These provisions are embodied in 


Section 13 of the Law. 


Before Congress now, however, are 
several bills to amend PL. 457, all of + 
them concerned with reducing or re. 
moving prelerence to education in the 
disposition of surpluses. The major, 
comprehensive amendative proposal 
now under consideration is S 1264, 
introduced hy Senator Tom Stewart. 
strike | 


out the educational priority clause. 


of Tennessee, which would 


speciltically provide that no price con- 
cessions be made, and stipulate no 
concession in time of offering goods 


for disposition or in time of delivery 


Other similar amendment bills have 


heen proposed by Congressmen John 


J. Cochran of Missouri (HR 3887), 
and William M. Colmer, of Missis- 
sippi (HR 3851). 


F 


The second issue of a new Journal 
of Social Issues makes its appearance 
with a practical analysis of racial and 
religious prejudices in everyday liv- 
ing. The Journal represents an expeti- 
ment of research scientists and social 
psychologists to co-ordinate research 
and experience, and prepare them for. 
the non-technical reader. It is edited 
by Dr. Ronald Lippitt, and maintains ? 
offices at 347 Madison Avenue, New ’ 
York City. | 

Teachers College Journal | 
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